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TEA AND COFFEE CONSIDERED. 

Prof. \V. Mattieu Williams has been 
contributing a valuable series of articles 
on cookery to Knowledge , a prominent Eng¬ 
lish magazine, which have been reprinted 
n this country in the Popular Science 
Monthly. In one of his most recent arti¬ 
cles, this able writer considers the use of 
tea and coffee. He begins by quoting 
Count Kumford, who recommended an 
infusion of roasted meal as a substitute for 
tea and coffee, as follows :— 

He tells us that this is not only used by 
the wood-cutters, but that it is also the 
common breakfast of the Bavarian peas¬ 
ant, and adds that it is infinitely prefer¬ 
able in all respects to that most pernicious 
wash, tea , with which the lower classes 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain drench 
their stomachs and ruin their constitu¬ 
tions. Ho adds that, when tea is taken 
with a sufficient quantity of sugar and 
good cream, and with a large quantity of 
bread-and-butter, or with toast and boiled 
eggs, and, above all, when it is not drunk 
too hot, it is certainly less unwholesome; 
but a simple infusion of this drug, drunk 
boiling hot, as the poor usually take it, is 
certainly a poison, which, though it is 
sometimes slow in its operation, never fails 
to produce fatal effects, even in the strong¬ 
est constitutions, where the free use of it 
is continued for a considerable length of 
time. 

This may appear to many a very strong 
condemnation of their favorite beverage ; 
nevertheless, I am satisfied that it is per¬ 
fectly sound. This is not an opinion hast¬ 
ily adopted, but a conclusion based upon 
many observations, extending over a long 


period of years, and confirmed by experi¬ 
ments made upon myself. 

The Pall Mall Gazette of August 7 says, 
“There is balm for tea-drinkers in one of 
Mr. Mattieu Williams’s ‘Science Notes’ in 
the Gentleman's Magazine. ” This is true 
to a certain extent. I referred to the Chi¬ 
nese as habitual drinkers of boiled water, 
and suggest that this may explain their 
comparative immunity from cholera, where 
all the other conditions for a raging epi¬ 
demic are fulfilled. It is the boiling of the 
water, not the infusion of tea-leaves there¬ 
in, to which i attribute the destruction of 
the germs of infection. 

In the note which follows, I proposed 
an infusion of fried or toasted bread¬ 
crumbs, oatmeal, maize, wheat, barley, 
malt, etc., as a substitute for the tea, the 
deep color of the infusion (poured off from 
the grounds in this case) serving to certify 
the boiling of the water. Kumt'ord's 
burned soup, taken habitually at break¬ 
fast or other meals, would answer the same 
purpose, with the further advantage to 
poor people of being, to a certain extent, 
a nutritious soup as well as a beverage. 
All that is nutritious in porter is in this, 
minus the alcoholic drug and its vile com¬ 
panion, the fusel-oil. 

The experience of every confirmed tea- 
drinker, when soundly interpreted, sup¬ 
plies condemnation of the beverage; the 
plea commonly and blindly urged on its 
behalf being, when understood, an elo¬ 
quent expression of such condemnation. 
“It is so refreshing;** U I am fit for noth¬ 
ing when tea-time comes round untif I 
have had my tea, and then I am fit for 
anything,” The “fit lor nothing” state 
comes on at five p. m., when the drug is 
taken at the orthodox time, or even in the 
early morning, in the case of those who 
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arc accustomed to have a cup of tea 
brought to their bedside before rising. 
With blindness still more profound, some 
will plead for tea by telling that by its aid 
one can sit up all night long at brain-work 
without feeling sleepy, provided ample 
supplies of the infusion are taken from 
time to time. 

It is unquestionably true that such may 
bo done ; that the tea-drinker is languid 
and weary at tea-time, whatever be the 
hour ; and that the refreshment produced 
by “the cup that cheers” and is said not 
to inebriate, is almost instantaneous. 

What is the true significance of these 
facts? 

The refreshment is certainly not due to 
nutrition, not to the re-building of any 
worn-out or exhausted organic tissue. 
The total quantity of material conveyed 
from tho tea-leaves into the water is ridic¬ 
ulously too small for tho performance of 
any such nutritive function ; and, besides 
this, the action is far too rapid ; there is 
not sufficient time for the conversion of 
even that minuto quantity into organized 
working tissue. The action cannot be 
that of a food, but is purely and simply 
that of a stimulating or irritant drug, act¬ 
ing directly and abnormally on the nerv¬ 
ous system. 

The five-o'clock lassitude and craving 
are neither more nor less than the reaction 
induced by the habitual abnormal stimu¬ 
lation ; or otherwise, and quite fairly, 
stated, it is the outward symptom of a 
diseased condition of brain, produced by 
the action of a drug; it may be but a mild 
form of disease, but it is truly a disease 
nevertheless. 

The active principle which produces 
this result is the crystalline alkaloid, the 
theine , a compound belonging to the same 
class as strychnine and a number of simi¬ 
lar vegetable poisons. These, when di¬ 
luted, act medicinally, that is, produce 
disturbance of normal functions as the tea 
does, and, like theine, most of them act 
specially on the nervous system; when 
concentrated, they are dreadful poisons, 
very small doses producing death. 

Tho non-tea-drinker does not suffer any 
of these five-o’clock symptoms, and if 
otherwise in sound health, remains in 
steady working condition until his day's 
work is ended, and the time for rest and 
sleep arrives. Hut the habitual victim of 
any kind of drug or disturber of normal 
functions, acquires a diseased condition, 
displayed by the lo*s of vitality or other 


deviation from normal condition, which is 
temporarily relieved by the usual dose of 
•the drug, but only in such wise as to gen¬ 
erate a renewed craving. I include in 
this general statement all the vice-drugs 
(to coin a general name) such as alcohol, 
opium, tobacco (whether smoked, chewed, 
or snufted), arsenic, hashish, betel-nut, 
coea-leaf, thorn-apple, Siberian fungus, 
mate, etc., all of which arc excessively 
“refreshing” to their victims, and of 
which the use may be, and has been, de¬ 
fended by the same arguments as those 
used by the advocates of habitual tea- 
drinking. 

Speaking generally, the reaction or re¬ 
sidual effect of these on the system is 
nearly the opposite of that of their imme¬ 
diate effect, and thus larger and larger 
doses are demanded to bring the system 
to its normal condition. The non-tea- 
drinker or. moderate drinker is kept awake 
by a cup of tea or coffee taken late at 
night, while the hard drinker of these 
beverages scarcely feels any effect, espe¬ 
cially if accustomed to take it at that 
time. 

The practice of taking tea or coffee by 
students, in order to work at night, is 
downright madness, especially when pre¬ 
paring for an examination. More than 
half of tho cases of break-down, loss of 
memory, fainting, etc., which occur during 
severe examinations, and far more fre¬ 
quently than is commonly known, are due 
to this. 

I frequently hear of promising students 
who have thus failed ; and, on inquiry, 
have learned, in almost every instance, that 
the victim had previously drugged him¬ 
self with tea or coffee. Sleep is the rest 
of the brain ; to rob the hard-worked 
brain of* its necessary rest is cerebral sui¬ 
cide. 

My old friend, the late Thomas Wright, 
was a victim of this terrible folly. He 
undertook the translation of the “Life of 
Julius Ca>sar, ” by Napoleon III., and to 
do it in a cruelly short time, lie fulfilled 
his contract by sitting up several nights 
successively by tho aid of strong tea or 
coffee ( I forget which). I saw him shortly 
afterward. In a few weeks he had aged 
alarmingly, and become quite bald, his 
brain gave way, and never recovered. 
There was but little difference between 
his age and mine; and but for this dread¬ 
ful cerebral strain, rendered possible only 
by the alkaloid (for otherwise ho would 
have fallen asleep over his work, and 
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thereby saved his life), he might still be 
amusing and instructing thousands of 
readers by fresh volumes of popularized 
archaeological research. 

I need scarcely add that all I have said 
above applies to coffee as to tea. The 
active alkaloid is the same in both, but 
tea contains weight for weight about three 
times as much as coffee. In this country 
wo commonly use about fifty per cent 
more coffee than tea to each given meas¬ 
ure of water, and thus get about half as 
much alkaloid. On the Continent they 
use about double our quantity (this is the 
true secret of u coffee as in France”), and 
thus produce as potent an infusion as our 
tea. 

The above remarks are exclusively ap¬ 
plied to the habitual use of these stimu¬ 
lants. As medicines, used occasionally 
and judiciously, they are invaluable, pro¬ 
vided always that they are not used as 
ordinary beverages. In Italy, Greece, and 
some parts of the East, it is customary, 
when anybody feels ill, with indefinite 
symptoms, to send to the druggist for a 
dose of tea. From what I have seen of 
its action on non-tea-drinkers, it appears 
to be specially potent in arresting the pre¬ 
monitory symptoms of fever, the fever- 
headache, etc. 

TO BE CONTTNUED. 


JEWISH HYGIENE AND DIET. 

[The following are a few paragraphs 
from an interesting paper read before the 
American Medical Association at its last 
meeting at Washington, D. C., by C. H. 
Von Klein, A. M., M. IX—Ed.] 

We are now in the age of pride and the 
Niobe of nations. But when we look 
back, even to the dark age of the Egyp¬ 
tians, we find that our sanitary measures 
are far behind any other advancements of 
modern civilization. 

llygeia, commonly called the goddess 
of health, and from which the term hy - 
giene has its etymology, was a pretender, 
as well as her father Eseulapius, who 
styled himself the god of medicine. But 
when we look back beyond the days of 
these pretenders, wo find that nations 
lived hundreds of years before them, whose 
literature was ever preserved by a nation 
which has preserved itself and survived 
nations of ordinary power. 

When the Egyptians strove among 


themselves, their literature was destroyed, 
and the loss of the library of Alexandria 
is felt at the present age. But those peo¬ 
ple of whom I am now about to speak,— 
though driven from country to country 
and from nation to nation, at all ages and 
in all centuries, and are still persecuted, 
nevertheless their literat ure remains, and 
shines forth with them in full maturity. 

Hippocrates, who is supposed to have 
lived about four hundred years before 
Christ, whose writings on medical art 
have been preserved, and who endeavored 
to explain the causes of disease in the hu¬ 
man frame, and their symptoms, and 
pointed out their preventives, and laid 
down sanitary regulations and exercises 
for the preservation of health, appears to 
have been acquainted with those large vol¬ 
umes of scientific writing, as he well de¬ 
scribes their con ton ts. I am surprised 
that Galen, the great master, one of the 
most illustrious men in the annals of med¬ 
ical science, does not mention them. But 
I am not surprised at Paracelsus, the fa¬ 
ther of quacks, who styled himself Theo¬ 
phrastus BombaBtus, Philosophus, and 
other great names to which he was not 
entitled. Ever since the days of Hallfe, 
and to the present day, men have lived in 
both hemispheres who became illustrious 
for their researches in sanitary science; 
still on those great works which embrace 
the teaching and learning of human hy¬ 
giene, they arc mute. 

I mean the illustrious works of the Jew¬ 
ish Talmud, the greater parts of its con¬ 
tents, hygiene, a perfect treatise for pre¬ 
serving health. One might not think it 
possible that the researches of the learned 
could overlook such a valuable scientific 
writing. It is strange, but nevertheless 
true, and can be partly explained. They 
are writings and teachings of a creed 
whose name was, before the crucifixion of 
Christ, and ever since has been, hated, 
persecuted, and rebelled against. Sec¬ 
ondly, they are written in languages that 
modern scientists are unacquainted with, 
from the fact that the Talmudic language 
is a conglomeration of the Hebrew, Ohal- 
daie, Arrnaic, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, and 
Latin. It was preserved by oral delivery 
for many generations before Christ, and 
until about the second cent ury after Christ, 
when the Misbna was compiled. About 
the middle of the sixth century the entire 
work was finished. 

The mSn Talmud (teaching) comprises 
the Mishna and the Gamara. Its contents 
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ure of a diversified character, relating not 
merely to religion, but to philosophy, med¬ 
icine, history, jurisprudence, and the va¬ 
rious branches of practical duty. 

There are besides the Talmud many 
other valuable works among the Jews, 
which are almost entirely devoted to hy¬ 
giene ; viz., DIN"n Chi Adam, life of man; 
iny jnW Sulchan Oruk , a set table; 
0 "nrn)N jfaracA Chaim, path of life; njnmv 
yorah dealt , teaching of knowledge, etc. 

I would enter into detail of the nn 

Tarya/j Mitzvoth, six hundred and thirteen 
•commands of the law, more than one-half 
of which pertain to hygiene, and show 
that the whole period of Jewish life, from 
Alpha to Omega, is based upon sanitary 
measures and morality, which is the basis 
of health. 

Besides the great Sanhedrim at Jerusa¬ 
lem, there existed many minor sanhedrims, 
consisting of twenty-t hree members, in ev¬ 
ery largo country ; while at smaller places 
the judiciary consisted of three persons, 
composing their minor courts. The former- 
mentioned Sanhedrims are the ones which 
ordained the great laws of hygiene. The 
last-mentioned minor courts are still in 
existence and operation in almost every 
congregation throughout Europe. They 
aie termed pm beth din , house of judg¬ 
ment. Their main acts are decisions upon 
what is ibo casliir , clean, or y-rno traipha, 
unclean ; so that if anything occurs within 
a Jewish household that raises the ques¬ 
tion of cleanness, it is referred to this body, 
and their decision is generally abided by. 
These questions arise very frequently, es¬ 
pecially among the Orthodox Jews, as 
their cleanliness is amazingly great. 

In washing the hands. D'T rh'&l natilath 
yadaim , they are not only instructed to do 
thA, but they are told in what manner ; 
for instance, they are not to wash their 
hands by dipping them in a vessel, but the 
water must be poured upon them ; they 
must pour with the right hand upon the 
left and with the left on the right, etc., 
three times ; after this they wash the face 
and rinse the mouth, drying the hands and 
face with a towel. This must be done as 
soon as they rise from the bed, even in the 
daytime. They must not touch any por¬ 
tion of the body before this done ; also be¬ 
fore and after each meal, after each evac¬ 
uation or urination, or the touching of dead 
bodies or anything unclean. In districts 
of Orthodox Jews they have public baths 
which are used every morning before 


breakfast by each individual; these are 
termed nS'DD m Beth Tbilah , a house of 
baptism. This certainly is a very notable 
endeavor to prevent disease. 

It lays down sanitary regulations for 
what thoy must eat and drink. The diet 
is so regulated that one article of food will 
not interfere with another in digestion ; 
for instance, after eating meat they are 
to wait three hours before milk or its sub- * 
stances dare be used, as the milk is liable ' 
to coagulate and irritate the stomach ; ' 
even vessels in which meats are prepared 
are prohibited to be used for milky sub¬ 
stances, or vice versa. This is done for 
the purpose of strengthening the com¬ 
mands, so that thoy will not allow them¬ 
selves to consume milk and meat at the 
same time. They are also prohibited from 
eating njn rrn cheth roeth , wild beasts that 
do not chew the cud, or have the hoof 
parted, of the species of the bear, lion, tiger, 
etc., as such live almost exclusively upon 
animal food. This is reasonable, as they # 
are liable to be infected by morbid poisons \ 
from the consumption of dead animals 
that might have died from hydrophobia j 
or other raging diseases, such as are some- ' 
times found among dogs, cats, rabbits, t 
foxes, wolves, etc.; for whatever disease, 
originates spontaneously in those animals! 
is subject to be transmitted from ono to 
the others ; they are therefore dangerous ! 
as diet. Even rqn nmj* opheth roeth , wild 
fowls of the species of the crow, eagle, 
ostrich, owl, stork, bat, etc., are prohib¬ 
ited, as they consume dead animals. 

The meat the Jews consume from the 
boast or the fowl must be killed in a cer¬ 
tain way, and with a certain instrument, 
not according to the vulgar custom by 
striking on the head, by a rude knife, or 
in a coarse and violent way that would 
mangle or lacerate the body, which might* 
produce instant inflammation and proba-j 
bly blood poisoning, thus making it unclean I 
and unfit for anybody to consume. The^ 
killing of the beast as well as the fowl 
must be by bleeding through the jugular 
vein. Prior to the killing, the animal, 
must be well rested, and its respiration, 
normal. There must be no broken limbs ; 
their lungs must be blown up to the tra¬ 
chea, and if it does not expand, it is soaked 
in water twenty-four hours, when if it does 
not expand, the animal is unclean. The 
veins and arteries must be dissected from 
the animal ; this is done for no other pur¬ 
pose but to ascertain whether there are 
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deep-seated abscesses or not (such ab¬ 
scesses being generally found about the ar¬ 
teries and veins), that would mako the 
animal unclean. The blood of all animals 
is prohibited, as the consumption thereof 
is dangerous to human life, because all an¬ 
imals are more or less subject to scrofula 
or other blood diseases. According toj 
Drs. Buchner, Kerner, Dunn, Horn, Shu¬ 
man, and others, poison has developed in 
sausages made of blood, and to which they* 
have given the name of Allantotoxicum. 

Therefore the Jews do not eat meat, ei¬ 
ther of the beast or fowl, unless it has 
been well soaked and salted. Their mode I 
of preparing is first to soak it half an* 
hour, then it is well rinsed off with clean j 
water, and salted on both sides, placed^ 
upon a board slanting, there to remain | 
from twent} 7 - to thirty minutes, then again 
it must be rinsed three times before its use 
is proper. The prohibition of the use of , 
*v;n chazir , swine, for food among the' 
Jews it is unnecessary to dwell upon, as 
its effects are but too well known to the 
laymen as well as to the physician, not 
only from the danger of trichime but of 
all other diseases to which the hog is in- \ 
herent. The hazard from the use thereof 
and its importation have of late years be¬ 
come national issues in all civilized gov¬ 
ernments. It should not only be an issue 
where it is to come from, but its use should 
be entirely eradicated. Mountains would 
sink down from the dead caused by the! 
uso of this miserable brute. Fish without 
scales and fins, fitfpcrpi lba DJI dayini 
halo snajnr vecaslicasheth , arc also prohib¬ 
ited among the Jews. This stands to 
reason, as frightful poisons are found in 
many kinds of* fish ;—not to say that all 
fish without scales and fins are poisonous, 
but all poisonous fish are without scales, and 
therefore they must be dreaded. Natu-j 
ralists have declared that fish live upon 
their kind, that is to say, fish without 
Beales live only upon such as have no 1 
scales, etc., so they are liable to be poi¬ 
soned from others. 

All sharatzim, creeping things, or 

reptiles, or food containing the same, is 
strongly prohibited, and the use thereof is 
considered a great crime by the Jews. 

Water, vinegar, and other liquids sus¬ 
pected of foreign bodies must be strained 
through a cloth. All vegetables subject 
to vermin, such as parsley, caraway, let¬ 
tuce, green onions, peas, mushrooms, ber¬ 
ries, cherries, and all vegetables whatso¬ 
ever must be picked and examined leaf by 
leaf, kernel by kernel, grain by grain. 


All fruits, such as apples, pears, cherries,’ 
citron, apricots, peaches, oranges, lemons, 
nuts, etc., that are decayed or moljiy, arer 
prohibited for use ;Ttoir seeds are always 
be considered unfit for use. By this it can be’ 
seen that the ancients have already feared 
the germ of disease! 

All wines, such as "|00 yuyin mesek , 
drugged wines, are interdicted, for they 
might influence or propagate gout, of 
cause other afflictions. 

Even the manner in which food should 
be cooked and prepared is laid down ; for 
example, the Talmud asserts that an egg 
cooked in sand, as is done in hot climates, 
or laid beside a hot kettle, or wrapped in 
towels, is not proper food to be consumed. 
This may appear to us as senseless ; but 
nevertheless it stands to reason that an 
egg cooked in the above described manner 
may become partly hatched. By this it 
may be seen that hatching eggs by artifi¬ 
cial temperature is not entirely a modern 
invention. 

They are also instructed how to visit ^ 
the sick, o ,L nn mpu hakur rholim , whom 
they shall visit, and in what diseases. 
Not only that, but even the clothes they 
wear are regulated, how they should be 
made, and of what fabrics. The cloth 
must not be a mixture— Tjuyjy shutnez —of 
linen and wool ; this may appear veiy 
frivolous to us, but I say there are sani¬ 
tary measures even in this, as these two 
textures counteract each other ; wool re¬ 
tains its temperature, is a non-conductor 
of heat, and Keeps the body warm, while 
linen is a conductor of heat, and cools the 
body. The custom of burying their dead 
in linen is done for no other purpose than 
to prevent infection, as wool is a retainer 
of contagious and infectious matter. Pas¬ 
teur’s experiments are but too fresh in 
our minds. 1 do not know whether he 
attributes the contagion of the Bheep to 
the animal body itself, or to the wool. I 
cannot conceive that an animal interred 
for many years could still contain conta¬ 
gion, as the body would be entirely de¬ 
composed. But 1 do believe the wool y 
might retain its infection for hundreds of 
years, especially if buried in dry ground. 

In accordance with the above proofs, it 
can be seen, as heretofore stated, that the 
laws of morals and health wero with the 
Jews from their earliest history. And 
those who are acquainted with the Tal¬ 
mud, which is based upon the fundamental 
principles of the Bible, know that there is 
not another religious sect or creed in the 
universe, with the exception of the Jews 
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and the Mohammedans, who have in their 
theology, hygiene and diet. It is an es¬ 
tablished fact that the Koran is taken from 
the Talmud, or the Mohammedans would 
not have it. One thing is certain ; the 
Mosaic and Talmudic laws have accom¬ 
plished more by their terrific fear of 
some unknown power that they inculcate 
than all the legislation of the civilized 
world, with their rigid pains and penalties. 

Some say the works of Shakespeare 
were written two hundred years before 
their proper time. I have just as much rea¬ 
son to believe that the Talmud was writ¬ 
ten a thousand years ahead of its time. It 
appears to have evory field of literature 
cultivated, and those pertaining to health 
to the utmost extent. 

You may ask, What have the Jews to 
show for their sanitary or hygienic meas¬ 
ures? I will say they have a superior 
claim to the respect of society. Statistics 
speak for them, and show that they pro¬ 
duce a vast amount less of venereal dis¬ 
eases than any of the civilized or uncivil¬ 
ized nations on the face of the earth. 
Above all, I believe that the sanitary 
mode of Jewish life has a great tendency 
j to cultivate the brain and mind. 


CONFESSIONS AND OBSERVATIONS OF SIR 
EDWARD LYTTON BULWER* 

[Tiie old-fashioned water-cure, such a 
one as is referred to in the following “ con¬ 
fessions/’ has long since disappeared, at 
least in this country. Quite a crop of 
them sprang up here in imitation of simi¬ 
lar institutions in England and Germany, 
where many may still be found with their 
primitive “ cold water ” processes, “ he¬ 
roic ” methods, “ rashes,” “ crises,” etc. 
Rational medicine has taken the place of 
empiricism, and the modern scientific san¬ 
itarium, which is the best exponent of ra¬ 
tional medical treatment, includes all that 
was meritorious in the old water-cure sys¬ 
tem, together with the vast additions of 
useful therapeutic knowledge which have 
been developed in the various lines of in¬ 
quiry where experimental research has 
been so busy for a generation back.—E d.] 

* Originally published anonymously, under the title of Con¬ 
fessions of a Watkr-Curb Patiknt, in the New Monthly 
Magazine (London), then edited by Thomas Campbell, the 
poet. 


I have been a workman in my day. I 
began to write and to toil,and to win some 
kind of a name, which I had the ambition 
to improve, while yet little more than a 
boy. With a strong love for study in 
books, with a yet greater desire to ac¬ 
complish myself in the knowledge of men, 
for sixteen years I can conceive no life to 
have been more filled by occupation than 
mine. What time was not given to action 
was given to study; what time not given 
to study was given to action—labor in 
both! To a constitution naturally far 
from strong, I allowed no pause or respite. 
The wear and tear went on without inter¬ 
mission ; the whirl of the wheel never 
ceased. Sometimes, indeed, thoroughly 
overpowered and exhausted, I sought for 
escape. The physicians said, “ Travel,” 
and 1 traveled ; <( Go into the country,” 
and I went. But in such attempts at re¬ 
pose, all my ailments gathered round me— 
made themselves far more palpable and 
felt. I had no resource but to fly from 
myself, to fly into the other world of books, 
or thought, or reverie, to live in some state 
of being less painful than my own. As 
long as I was always at work, it seemed 
that I had no leisure to bo ill. Quiet was 
my hell. 

At length the frame so long neglected— 
patched up for a while by drugs and doc¬ 
tors, put off and trifled with as an intru¬ 
sive dun, like a dun who is in his rights— 
brought in its arrears, crushing and terri¬ 
ble, accumulated through long years. 
Worn out and wasted, the constitution 
seemed wholly inadequate to meet the de¬ 
mand. The exhaustion of toil and study 
had been completed by great anxiety and 
grief. I had watched with alternate hope 
and fear the lingering and mournful death¬ 
bed of my nearest relation and dearest 
friend, of the person around whom was 
entwined the strongest affection my life 
had known, and when all was over, I 
seemed scarcely to live myself. 

At this time, about the January of 1844, 
I was thoroughly shattered. The least 
attempt at exercise exhausted mo. The 
nerves gave way at the most ordinary ex¬ 
citement ; a chronic irritation of that vast 
surface we call the mucous membrane, 
which had defied for years all medical skill, 
rendered me continually liable to acute at¬ 
tacks, which, from their repetition, and 
the increased feebleness of my frame, 
might at any time be fatal. Though free 
from any organic disease of the heart, its 
action was morbidly restless and painful. 
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My sleep was without refreshment. At 
morning I rose more weary than I lay 
down to rest. 

Without fatiguing you and your readers 
further with the tomjct cohots of my com¬ 
plaints, I pass on to record my struggle to 
resist them. I have always had a great 
belief in the power of the will. What a 
man determines to do, that, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, I hold, he suc¬ 
ceeds in doing. I determined to have 
some insight into a knowledge I had never 
attained since manhood; namely, the 
knowledge of health. 

I resolutely put away books and study, 
sought the airs which the physicians es¬ 
teemed the most healthful, and adopted 
the strict regimen on which all the chil¬ 
dren of AEsculapius so wisely insist. In 
short, I maintained the same general hab¬ 
its as to hours, diet (with the exception of 
wine, which in moderate quantities seemed 
to mo indispensable), and so far as my 
strength would allow, of exercise, as, I 
found afterward, were instituted at hydro¬ 
pathic establishments. I dwell on this to 
forestall in some manner the remark of 
persons not well acquainted with the med¬ 
ical agencies of water, that it is to the reg¬ 
ular life which water-patients lead, and 
not to the element itself, that they owe 
their recovery. Nevertheless, 1 found 
that these changes, however salutary in 
theory, produced little, if any, practical 
amelioration in my health. All invalids 
know, perhaps, how difficult, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, is the alteration of 
habits from bad to good. The early rising, 
the walk before breakfast, so delicious in 
the feelings of freshness and vigor which 
they bestow upon the strong, often become 
punishments to the valetudinarian. Head¬ 
ache, languor, a sense of weariness over 
the eyes, a sinking of the whole system 
toward noon, which seemed imperiously 
to demand the dangerous aid of stimulants, 
was all that I obtained by the morning 
breeze and the languid stroll by the sea¬ 
shore. The suspension from study only 
afflicted with intolerable ennui , and added 
to tho profound dejection of the spirits. 
The brain, so long accustomed to morbid 
activity, was but withdrawn from its usual 
occupations to invent horrors and chime¬ 
ras. Over the pillow, vainly sought two 
hours before midnight, hovered no golden 
sleep. The absence of excitement, how¬ 
ever unhealthy,only aggravated the symp¬ 
toms of ill-health. 

It was at this time that I met by chance, 


in the library at St. Leonard’s, with Cap¬ 
tain Claridge’s work on the “ Water-Cure,” 
as practiced by Priessnitz at Grafenberg. 
Making allowance for certain exaggera¬ 
tions therein, which appeared evident to 
my common sense, enough still remained 
not only to captivate the imagination and 
flatter the hopes of an invalid, but to ap¬ 
peal with favor to his sober judgment. 
Till then, perfectly ignorant of the subject 
and the system, except by such vague sto¬ 
ries and good jests as had reached my ears 
in Germany, I resolved at least to read 
what more could be said in favor of the 
nr is ton udor , and examine dispassionately 
into its merits as a medicament. I was 
then under the advice of one of the first 
physicians of our age. I had consulted 
half the faculty. I had every reason to be 
grateful for the attention, and to be confi¬ 
dent in tho skill, of those whoso prescrip¬ 
tions had, from time to timo, flattered my 
hopes and enriched the chemist. But the 
truth must bespoken—far from being bet¬ 
ter, I was sinking fast. Little remained 
for me to tiy in the great volume of the 
herbal. Seek what I could next, even if 
a quackery, it certainly might expedite my 
grave, but it could scarcely render life, at 
least the external life, more joyless. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I examined, with such grave 
thought as a sick man brings to bear upon 
his case, all the grounds upon which to 
justify myself in an excursion to the snows 
of Silesia. But I own that, in proportion 
as I found my faith in the system strength¬ 
en, I shrunk from the terrors of this long 
journey to the rugged region, in which the 
probable lodging would be a laborer's cot¬ 
tage, and in which the Babel of a hundred 
languages (so agreeable to the healthful 
delight in novelty, so appalling to tho 
sickly despondency of a hypochondriac) 
would murmur and growl over a public 
table, spread with no tempting condi¬ 
ments. Could I hope to find healing in 
my own land, and not too far from my own 
doctors, in case of failure, I might indeed 
solicit the watery gods ; but the journey! 
I, who scarcely lived through a day with¬ 
out leech or potion, to take the long, gelid 
journey to Grafenberg; I should bo sure 
to fall ill by the way, to bo clutched and 
mismanaged by some German doctor, to 
deposit my bones in some dismal church¬ 
yard on tho banks of the Rhine. 

While thus perplexed, I fell in with one 
of the pamphlets written by Dr. Wilson, 
of Malvern, and my doubts were solved. 
Here was an English doctor, who had him- 
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self known more than my own sufferings ; 
who, like myself, had found the pharmaco¬ 
peia in vain ; who had spent ten months at 
Griifenberg, and left all his complaints be¬ 
hind him ; who, fraught with the experi¬ 
ence he had acquired, not only in his own 
person, but from scientific examination of 
the cases under his eye, had transported the 
system to our native shores, and who prof¬ 
fered the proverbial salubrity of Malvern 
air and its holy springs, to those who, like 
me, had ranged in vain from simple to min¬ 
eral, and who had become bold by despair, 
bold enough to try if health, like truth, 
lay at the bottom of a well. 

I was not then aware that other institu¬ 
tions had been established in England of 
more or less fame. 1 saw in Dr. Wilson 
the first transporter—at least, as a physi¬ 
cian—of the Silesian system, and did not 
pause to look out for other and later pupils 
of this innovating German school. 

I resolved then to betake myself to Mal¬ 
vern. On my way through town I paused, 
in the innocence of my heart, to inquire of 
some of the faculty if they thought the 
water-cure would suit my case. With one 
exception, they were unanimous in the ve¬ 
hemence of their denunciations. Granting 
even that in some cases, especially of rheu¬ 
matism, hydropathy had produced a cure, 
to my complaints it was worse than inap¬ 
plicable, it was highly dangerous, it would 
probably bo fatal. I had not stamina for 
the treatment; it would fix chronic ail¬ 
ments into organic disease ; surely, it 
would be much better to try what 1 had 
not yet tried. What 1 had not yet tried? 
A course of prussic acid ! Nothing was 
better for gastric irritation, which was no 
doubt the main cause of my suffering ! If, 
however. I were obstinately bent upon so 
mad an experiment. Doctor Wilson was 
the last* person I should go to. 1 was not 
deterred by all those intimidations, nor se- 


H Why? Why was he “ the last person " toggle? There 
\viu» one good and substantial reason forgiving him this dis¬ 
tinction. He was the lust for the same reason that, in the 
judgment of the College of Cardinals at Rome, Martin Luthkr 
would have been the lust person in the world for any man, 
with mind diseased by being troubled witli religious doubts, 
to have recourse to. hr, Wilson hud proved Limself a rene¬ 
gade, the first of a long list of renegades. Utterly broken 
down in health, a hopeless wreck, whom none of his profo.-- 
sionul brethren could do unytliing fur, he, a regular praeti- 
tiouer of eminent standing, had been compelled to seek alle¬ 
viation at (irafenborg; be did not allow himself to hope for 
more. In less than a year's residence there he was made 
whole, and on his return to England, had the manliness to 
bear witness to the truth, to testify to facts, in his own case 
and in hundreds of others which had come under his observn- 
tlon and close scrutiny. The Apostate I An orthodox practi¬ 
tioner, of finished education, of indisputable standing, of em¬ 
inent qualifications, of extcusi\e practice, to recognize mate¬ 
rial facts, while orthodox creeds and superstitious, and those 
in greatest variety and diversity, wore in t he counter scale, to 
make a selection from. 


duced by the salubrious allurements of the 
prussic ucitl under its scientific appella¬ 
tion of hydrocyanic. A little reflection 
taught me that the members of a learned 
profession are naturally the very persons 
least disposed to favor innovation upon the 
practices which custom and prescription 
have rendered sacred in their eyes. A 
lawyer is not the person to consult upon 
hold reforms in jurisprudence. A physi¬ 
cian can scarcely be expected to own that 
a Silesian peasant will cure with water the 
diseases which resist an armament of 
phials. And with regard to the peculiar 
objections to Doctor Wilson, I had read in 
his own pamphlet attacks upon the ortho¬ 
dox practice sutticienl to account for— 
perhaps to justify—the disposition to de¬ 
preciate him in return. 

Still my friends were anxious and fear¬ 
ful ; to please them I continued to inquire, 
though not of physicians, but of patients. 

I sought out some of those who had gone 
through the process. I sifted some of the 
eases of cure cited by Doctor Wilson. I 
found the account of the patients so en¬ 
couraging, the cases quoted so authentic, 
that I grew impatient of delay. 1 threw 
physic to the dogs, and went to Malvern. 

It is not my intention to detail the course 
I underwent. The different resources of 
water as a medicament are to be found in 
many works easily to be obtained, and 
well worth the stud} r . In this letter I 
suppose myself to be addressing those as 
thoroughly acquainted with the system as 
myself was at the first, and I deal there¬ 
fore in generals. 

The first point which impressed and 
struck mo was the extreme and utter in¬ 
nocence of the wator-euro in skillful hands, 
in any hands, indeed, not thoroughly new 
to the system. Certainly when I went, 1 
believed it to be a kill or cure system. I 
fancied it must be a very violent, remedy, 
that it doubtless might effect, great and 
magical cures; but that if it failed it might 
be fatal. Now I speak not alone of my 
own case, hut of the immense number of 
cases I have seen, patients of all ages, all 
species and genera of disease, all kinds and 
conditions of constitution, when 1 declare, 
upon my honor, t hat 1 never witnessed one 
dangerous symptom produced by the wa- 
ter-curo, whether at Dr. Wilson’s or the 
other Hydropathic institutions which I 
afterward visited. And though unques¬ 
tionably fatal consequences might occur 
from gross mismanagement, and as unques¬ 
tionably have so occurred at various estalv 
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lishments, I am yet convinced that water in 
itself is so friendly to the human body that 
it requires a very extraordinary degree of 
bungling, of ignorance and presumption, 
to produce results really dangerous ; and 
that a regular practitioner does more fre¬ 
quent mischief’ from the misapplication of 
even the simplest drugs, than a water doc¬ 
tor of very moderate experience does or 
can do by the misapplication of his baths 
and friction. And here I must observe 
that those portions of the treatment 
which appear to the uninitiated as the 
most perilous, are really the safest, and 
can be applied with the most impunity to 
the weakest constitutions ; whereas those 
which appear, from our greater familiarity 
with them, the least startling and most 
innocuous, are those which require the 
greatest knowledge of general pathology 
and the individual constitution. I shall 
revert to this part of my subject before 1 
conclude. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


STRANGE WAYS OF CURING PEOPLE. 

[A whiter in a contemporary journal, 
who has evidently seen much of the world, 
contributes the following entertaining ar¬ 
ticle under the r,bove heading.—E d.] 

If people were as careful in avoiding the 
habits which produce disease as they are 
persistent in seeking cures for their ail¬ 
ments, the number of invalids in the world 
would be much reduced. 

The valetudinarian of modern times 
leaves nothing untried which may afford 
him relief, provided Guit he has tho means 
which are necessary to enable him to 
travel, lie passes from spa to spa, dosing 
himself with waters of tho foulest taste, 
allowing himself to be boiled in hot springs, 
or chilled in cold springs, and, according 
to the nature of his malady, eating bush¬ 
els of grape at Meran and quarts of whey 
at Appenzell; submitting to the move¬ 
ment cure at Stockholm, or reviving him¬ 
self with kumiss on the Russian steppes. 

Besides the various water-cures, the 
Swedish movement cure, tho grape, whey, 
and kumiss cures, there are baths of peat, 
of mud, of herbs, and of pine-needles, for 
each of which some specific virtue is 
claimed. 

Genuine sufferers, who are not respon¬ 
sible for their ailments, and are earnestly 
seeking recovery, patronize them all to 
some extent, but like the shape of a new 


bonnet, or the flounces on a dress, most of 
these curious remedies owe their existence 
to the whims of fashion. It is people who 
are ailing from the disease of luxury and 
vice, such as gout and scrofula, who sup¬ 
port them, and who use them, not with 
the intention of giving up their baneful 
habits if they recover, but in order that 
they may continue to gratify the very 
habits which have made the remedy nec¬ 
essary. 

The waters of Carlsbad arc remarkably 
efficacious in reducing obesity, and every 
year crowds of gluttons go there to relieve 
themselves of the cumbrous fat which 
they have accumulated in overeating dur¬ 
ing the winter. Tho change in their ap¬ 
pearance is rapid ; they lose twenty, 
thirty, or more pounds in five or six 
weeks ; and having arrived at this famous 
Austrian watering-place with the bulk of 
Falstaff, they leave it at the end of two 
months reduced to shapely proportions, 
—only, however, to reappear fattened 
again the next spring, and anxious to re¬ 
new the treatment. 

The principal watering-places ol Ger¬ 
many, Austria, and Switzerland—Ems, 
Homburg, Baden-Baden, Kissengen, and 
St. Moritz—are as much resorted to lor 
pleasure and excitement as for the benefits 
to be derived from their springs. Most ot 
them are beautifully situated, and the 
f ashionable circles of London, Paris, Vien¬ 
na, and Berlin are transferred to them for 
the season, with all tho gayeties which 
flourish in cities. The social butterflies 
bathe and drink the waters, and make 
a pretense of dieting themselves, but their 
chief aim is pastime. They have balls, 
theaters, lovely promenades, and luxurious 
hotels. They dress in splendid raiment, 
dine extravagantly, and keep the hours 
of Belgravia and Mayfair. 

In most respects one watering-place is 
like another; the only differences are in 
degree of magnificence and size in the ho¬ 
tels and baths. There is a “Kurbans’’ 
to which the visitors flock to drink the 
water and gossip in the morning, and a 
“ Kurgarten ” to which they resort later 
in the day, sitting in the odor of flowers 
and the shade of foliage, while they listen 
to the music and sip their coffee and ices. 

The scenes in “Kurhaus” and “ Kur¬ 
garten,” when conversation is humming 
between the strains of the music, and the 
well-dressed and polite crowd is winding 
in and out among the bushes and trees, is 
as full of color and sparkle as the Champs 
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Elysces in a Juno afternoon. It is like a 
groat garden-party, to which guests have 
boon bidden from every country, even 
from Oregon and Nevada, Ecuador and 
Afghanistan. There may be invalids who 
are nursing themselves and giving the 
waters an earnest trial, but they are not 
conspicuous, though now and then a white 
thee and a decrepit shape, with tremulous 
footsteps, will lend the forco of contrast to 
the gayoty. 

In all directions there are pretty walks 
and little woodland restaurants, where 
coffee and other refreshments are served 
by picturesquely dressed girls. The roads 
are kept in fine condition, and protected 
by civil policemen ; something like pa¬ 
ternal care is taken of the visitors by the 
village authorities, and as a return for 
all these advantages,—the safe, smooth 
roads, the u Kurhaus,” with its reading 
and smoking rooms, and the “Kurgarten,” 
with its band,—a tax called “ Kurtax ” is 
exacted from all persons who stay in the 
place longer than a week. 

The strange remedies to which wo have 
referred may usually be tried in conjunc¬ 
tion with the mineral springs. 

Peat and mud-baths are given at nearly 
all the continental watering-places. The 
peat is powdered and sifted, and mixed 
with boiling water until it resomh cs the 
inky sweepings of a street; when it is at 
a temperature of nearly one hundred de¬ 
grees, the patient is required to sit or lie 
in the slimy mass for from a quarter to 
three-quarters of an hour, at the end of 
which time he is immersed and washed in 
clean water. The benefits claimed for the 
peat-baths are in their calming effects on 
the cutaneous nerves, and in their promo¬ 
tion of exudations from the body ; hence 
the remedy is used in cases of rheumatism, 
gout, paralysis, and sciatica. 

The same ailments are treated in the 
same way by mud-baths. Not all kinds 
of mud are efficacious, and it is not the 
mud itself which is valuable, but its con¬ 
stituents, that used in the baths being the 
deposit of the mineral springs, especially 
the sulphur springs. 

Allied to the peat and mud-baths are 
sand-baths, which are popular with the 
ancients, and are administered now, as in 
old Home, to promote the elimination of 
poisonous matter from the body. The pa¬ 
tient is buried in sand heated to a temper¬ 
ature of from 116'’ to 122*, for about an 
hour, and the perspiration produced iu 
this way is so copious that his weight will 


be reduced as much as two pounds in that 
time. 

Earth-baths are said to be valuable for 
their absorbent effect in withdrawing dis¬ 
eases through the pores, and a weird story 
of an experiment with them is told by a 
Western poet. A party of adventurers 
crossing the mountains had among them 
two men who were stricken down with 
scurvy. All the simple remedies of the 
camp had been exhausted in vain, when 
an old miner bethought himself of tho 
earth-bath. The sufferers were quite wil¬ 
ling to try it, and at night they were bur¬ 
ied up to the neck in holes which had 
been dug where the soil was soft, some 
distance outside the camp. Their com¬ 
panions returned to their tents ; they 
themselves soon fell asleep. When the 
party came in the morning to see how the 
earth-bath had affected the invalids, they 
were filled with horror ; the buried men 
had been visited by wolves during the 
night, and their heads had been eaten off. 

As this grotesque reminiscence of camp- 
life is given by a very imaginative person, 
however, we advise the reader to take it 
with a grain of salt. 

Pine-needle baths are common in Ger¬ 
many. The needles are brewed into a 
greenish extract, and about two ounces of 
the fluid are mixed with enough warm 
water to make a bath. The immersion 
in this is not at all unpleasant ; a strong 
aromatic scent rises from the water, and 
the effect of the bath is said to be very 
beneficial in cases of chronic rheumatism 
and of neuralgia. 

Formerly it was believed that the longer 
a patient remained in the various baths, 
the more rapid his cure would be, and the 
corrosion of his skin was % taken to bo a 
sign of recovery; but it is now understood 
that excess in this is as injurious as in 
other things. Nevertheless, at some of 
the mineral water baths it is still the cus¬ 
tom to remain in the water several hours 
at a time. Tho patients, both men and 
women, all dressed in long robes, immerse 
themselves during the whole forenoon and 
afternoon, beguiling themselves with con¬ 
versation and reading. 

At Leukerbad, in Switzerland, the scene 
in the baths is very curious. The basins 
are filled with bathers of both sexes, who 
not only chat among themselves, but by 
means of little floating tables are enabled 
during their iramorsion to play games of 
chess, eat, drink, and read. A gallery 
surrounds the basins, and while tho bath- 
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er8 look like somo aquatic performing an¬ 
imals, their friends in ordinary dress 
gather in the gallery, and chat with them. 

In New Zealand there is a bath which 
leaves a coating of silica, like enamel, and 
which has been called alter the noto¬ 
rious Madame Rachel, who pretended to 
make people “ beautiful forever.” In the 
same country a lobster bath is adminis¬ 
tered, and is said to be efficacious in the 
most severe cases of rheumatism. 

Perhaps the pleasantest of all the strange 
cases which wo have mentioned is the 
grape cure at Moran. 

Meran is a pretty village in the Tyrol. 
Grapes of the richest bloom and the most 
delicious flavor are to be seen whenever 
there is enough soil for the vine ; they 
hang in purple bunches over all the hills, 
in every garden, round every cottage 
porch. Carts full of them come into town 
every morning, and they lie heaped on 
stalls at the street corners. The patients 
begin by eating one or two pounds a day, 
dividing the quantity into three portions, 
one taken an hour before breakfast, the 
next before dinner, and the next before 
supper. The quantity is increased by de¬ 
grees, until no difficulty is experienced in 
consuming six or seven pounds a day. 

Grape diet, says Dr. Edward, Gutman, 
is an excellent remedy in cases of enlarge¬ 
ment of the liver, congestions of the brain 
produced by mental labor or excitement, 
and consumption. It is a remedy which 
our readers would swallow without any 
repugnance. But the air of Meran is pure, 
and the patients live out-of-doors. Very 
likely the puro air and the sunshine have 
as much to do with the cures effected as 
the grapes have, for they are the greatest 
of modicines. 


liquor, and tobacco engender weak nerves, 
and upset the functions of the body; while 
anxiety over speculative schemes acts 
upon the brain. With these evil agencies 
working against a man, some slight expo¬ 
sure brings on an attack of illness, and the 
whole body being weakened, gives way in 
a very short time. The sudden illness 
and speedy demise baffle medical skill; 
the stricken family and shocked friends 
are told that overwork was the cause of 
death, and the press deplores the ten¬ 
dency of our civilization to kill peoplo by 
overwork, when the real cause of nine- 
tenths of these deaths is as outlined above. 
—The Manufacturer and Builder. 


—Livefor something. Thousands of men 
breathe, move, and live, pass off the stage 
of life, and are heard of no more. Why? 
None are blessed by them; none can point 
to them as the means of their redemption; 
not a line they wrote, not a word they 
spoko could be recalled, and so they per¬ 
ished; their light wont out in darkness, 
and they wore not remembered more than 
the insects of yesterday. Will you thus 
live and die? O man, live for something. 
I)o good, and leave behind you a monu¬ 
ment of virtue that the storms of time can 
never destroy. Write your name by kind¬ 
ness, love, and mercy on thousands you 
come in contact with year by year, and 
you will never be forgotten.—Dr. Chalmers. 


—“ Water is the fittest drink for all 
persons, of all ages and temperaments: of 
all the productions of nature or art, it 
comes nearest to that universal remedy 
so much searched after by mankind, but 
never discovered.” 


OVERWORK. 

A large amount of sentimontal rot gets 
into print about men’s killing themselves by 
overwork. In nine out of ten cases of this 
kind, the true cause of death will be found 
to bo something besides overwork. We 
all know professional and business men 
who work harder than they ought, and 
yet by taking good care of themselves in 
the way of diet, exercise, etc., manage to 
enjoy good health, and wear a cheerful, 
hearty look. Those who die from “over¬ 
work ” generally use liquors and tobacco 
without moderation, keep late hours, and 
indulge in hazardous speculations outside 
of their legitimate business. Late hours, 


—No physician ever weighed out medi¬ 
cine with half so much exactness and care 
as God weighs out to us every trial; not 
one grain too much does he ever permit to 
be put in the scale.— Cecil. 


—The following is told of a green son 
of the Evergreen Isle. He was eating 
green corn from the cob for the first time. 
Ho handed the cob to the waiter and 
asked, “Will ye plaze put some more beans 
upon me sthick?” 


—Man without religion is a creature ot 
circumstance. Religion is above all cir 
cumstances, and will lift him above them. 
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TEMPERANCE # MISCELLANY. 


Devoted to Temperance, Mental and Moral Culture, Social Science. 
Natural History, and other interesting Topics. 


Conducted by MRS. E. E. KELLOGG, Superintendent of Hygiene of the Nationill U'. C. T. U. 


THIS LIFE IS WHAT WE MAKE IT. 

Let’s oftener talk of noble deeds, 

And rarer of the bad ones, 

And sing about our happy days, 

And not about the sad ones. 

We were not made to fret and sigh, 

And when grief sleeps, to wake It; 

Bright Happiness is standing by — 

This life is what we make it. 

Let’s find the sunny side of men, 

Or be believers in it; 

A light there is in every soul 
That takes the pains to win it. 

Oh 1 there’s a slumbering good in all, 
And we perchance may wake it; 

Our hands contain the magic wand— 
ThiB life is what we make it. 

Then here’s to those whose loving hearts 
Shed light and joy about them! 

Thanks be to them for countless gems 
We ue’er had known without them. 

Oh! this should be a happy world 
To all who may partake it; 

The fault’s our own if it is not— 

This life is what we make it. 


A SKETCH OF EUROPEAN TRAVELS. 

BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG. 

From earliest antiquity, man has sought to 
perpetuate the memory of the dead by some 
kind of lasting monument. Among the ancient 
nations, some form of structural tomb was very 
commonly provided for this purpose. Believ¬ 
ing, as many of them did, that the spirits of the 
dead lived a kind of shadowy life, hovering 
about the tomb in which they were buried, 
and depending for their well-being entirely upon 
the honors bestowed upon them by their de¬ 
scendants, they spared no pains to make these 
last habitations as enduring as possible. Far 
more labor and greater expense was often be¬ 
stowed upon the construction of the abode for 
the dead than upon the dwellings of the living. 
Their houses they called inns, because men 
dwelt there but a brief period: their tombs they 
termed everlasting mansions, because the dead 
lived there forever. 

The Greeks and Romans attached the greatest 
importance to the burial of the dead or the en¬ 
tombment of their ashes, because of the common 
belief that if left without burial the spirit of the 
dead was doomed to wander alone and despond¬ 
ing for a hundred years on the other side of the 
Styx; and if by mishap a person perished at 
sea, or otherwise under such circumstances that 
his body could not be found, a kind of tomb 


called cenotaph was erected by his friends, that 
the spirit of the departed might have a perma¬ 
nent dwelling-place. The rites of burial and 
burning seem to have both been used by the 
early Romans. With the latter method the body 
was reduced to ashes. These were quenched 
with wine, collected by the relatives of the de¬ 
parted, and finally deposited in an urn made of 
clay, glass, marble, bronze, or silver, according 
to the standing of the deceased. 

The Roman tombs usually consisted of a vault, 
in w r hich were placed the urns or the sarcophagi, 
as the case might be, v T ith a chamber above 
adorned with statues or effigies of the dead, 
and wTiere all requisite ceremonies for the honor 
of the departed were held. They varied in size 
according to the wealth and distinction of the 
deceased, many of them being large and superbly 
adorned, both within and without, with stat¬ 
uary, vases, and other works of art. If the fam¬ 
ily of the deceased w as large, a patrimonial tomb 
w'as usually provided. The laws of ancient 
Rome provided that no dead should be burned 
or buried within the city ; hence nearly all their 
tombs were constructed outside the walls. The 
gradual extension of the city limits has included 
some of the older tombs, so that to-day one occa¬ 
sionally sees in Rome a strange commingling of 
ancient monumental structures and modern 
architecture. Most of the tombs, however, 
were erected near some road leading from the 
city out across the broad Campagna that sur¬ 
rounds it. The Tia Appit (Appian Way), the 
military road, constructed by Appius Claudius 
Oeecus, 312 b. r., seems to have been a favorite 
site for tombs ; and if one may judge from the 
ruins that remain, they must have been erected 
as closely together as are the houses on a city 
street, and w'ere ofttimes as vast in size. 

Few r places around Rome lire possessed of 
more historic interest than this street of ancient 
tombs. Although scarcely a single one of the 
many hundred structures which once lined the 
road on either side is now aught but ruins, yet 
their manner of construction was so superior 
that the ravages of time have not entirely oblit¬ 
erated their original form, and one can gain an 
excellent idea of their architecture, although the 
government lias removed most of their contents 
and decorations to safer keeping within the vari¬ 
ous museums of the city. 

We spent the anniversary day of Rome’s foun¬ 
dation, which occurred during our stay in the 
city, in an excursion on the Appian Way among 
the tombs of her great men. Flags were Hying 
from the Capitol, and the air was redolent w’ith 
strains of martial music; and other sounds of 
rejoicing, commemorative of the birth of Rome, 
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were heard as we rode out toward the broad 
Campagna through which the Appi&n Way ex¬ 
tends. 

Just within the old city wall (indeed it forms 
apart of the wall, Aurelian having drawn his 
line so as to cross it) is the tomb of Cains Ces- 
tius. It is a pyramid in form, one hundred and 
twenty-one feet in height, and ninety-six in 
width at its base. It is built of brick incased 
with white marble, now blackened by the hand 
of time. Its interior is adorned with paintings 
still in tolerable preservation. Of the history 
of the occupant, little is known, save the infor¬ 
mation contained in the inscription on the mon¬ 
ument, which tells us that he was one of the 
JSpidonw w'liose duty it was to prepare the ban¬ 
quets for the gods on any occasion of public joy 
or sorrow'. 

The prospect which opened before us after 
leaving the city w’as magnificent. The broad, 
prairie-like Campagna, stretching away on ei¬ 
ther side for miles and miles, its green verdure 
flecked with snowy daisies, scarlet poppies, and 
other brilliant tropical flowers, with the blue of 
the sky above reflected on the Alban Mountains 
in the distance, made up a scene of unsurpassing 
natural beauty. For miles are seen the pict¬ 
uresque ruins of the ancient acqueducts, ex¬ 
tending across the plains. By the roadside on 
either hand are continuous rows of ruined tombs. 
Fragments of their inscriptions, reliefs, and 
broken bits of statuary—hero a headless trunk, 
there a marble foot, an arm, or a hand—are scat¬ 
tered promiscuously among the flow r ers, like 
leaves in autumn time. 

Of the few tombs in tolerable preservation, the 
most conspicuous is that of Ccecilia Metella , wife 
of the younger Crassus. It is a circular struct¬ 
ure, sixty-five feet in diameter, resting on a 
square basement, originally covered with traver¬ 
tine. The w r all is twenty feet in thickness, and 
is adorned with a frieze of festoons of flowers and 
rams’ heads alternating w r ith each other. The 
original entrance is buried beneath the sur¬ 
rounding soil, but an opening has been made by 
which the interior can be visited. There is little 
to be seen other than the vault and chamber, 
how T ever, as the sarcophagus and statuary have 
long since been removed to the city museums. 

A large tomb near by is conjectured to have 
been erected for Messalu Corvinus, a distin¬ 
guished statesman and poet under Augustus. 
A few of the tombs have a crematory connected 
with them, where the funeral pile was erected, 
and the body consumed to ashes. On the top 
of one immense, ancient tomb, the Normans 
of more modern times constructed a fortress 
tow r er. Upon still another an ingenious Italian 
lias erected a small dwelling-house, in which he 
lived, in order, by means of the higher altitude, 
to escape the malaria so prevalent upon the 
Campagna. In many instances the capacious 
vaults of these old tombs now furnish a shelter 
to sheep, donkeys, and goats from the hot sum¬ 
mer sun and pelting autumn rains, 
y' We extended our excursion much beyond the 
usual limits, pressing our way on as far as the 
landmarks which identify the spot where once 
stood Three Taverns, the apostle Paul’s last halt 


on the journey toward Rome. The ancient 
pavement of the Appian Way is w r ell preserved in 
many places, and one can feel that he is tread¬ 
ing upon the same stones over w r hich Nero's 
chariot thundered, and St. Paul diagged his 
weary footsteps toward his last earthly home. 

Tombs of kings, philosophers, and other per¬ 
sons of note abound, as can be learned from 
the fragmentary inscriptions to be seen. On 
our return w*e visited the tomb of the Scip- 
ios, where once w ere entombed the families of 
the famous consuls, the poet Ennius, and several 
members of other families of note. The struct¬ 
ure was originally one of great magnificence, 
but there remains little to be seen, the inscrip¬ 
tions and monuments having been removed to the 
Vatican museum for preservation. 

Adjacent to this tomb are three tombs, ar¬ 
ranged to contain a arge number of cinerary 
urns, and termed Columbaria , because the niches 
in which the urns are deposited so greatly resem¬ 
ble pigeon holes ( columbaria ). Such tombs 
w r ere usually used by great families for deposit¬ 
ing the ashes of their slaves and dependents. 
We visited the one in which were deposited the 
urns containing the ashes of Ciesar’s household. 
The tomb is a square excavation in the earth; 
around its sides in tiers, one above another, like 
the pigeon holes of a writing-desk, are the 
niches for the urns, writh the names of the per¬ 
sons whose ashes they contain inscribed over 
them. The inscriptions are well preserved, and 
w r e noted among many others the names of 
Tryphena and Tryphosa, mentioned by Paul in 
the last chapter of his epistle to the Romans. 


“A TROUBLER IN ISRAEL.” 

BY ELEANOR KIRK. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Westbrook were 
as unlike in character and temperament 
as in personal appearance. Mr. West¬ 
brook was an exceedingly plain man. 
His eyes were blue and kindly, bis hair 
sandy, and bis complexion as fair as a 
girl’s. He was a philosopher and logician 
by nature ; and his views of life, taken 
from a long range, were so broad and 
comprehensive that he was quite oblivious 
to the little daily frets and in harmonies 
that so jarred upon his sensitive spouse. 

Mrs. Westbrook was a beautiful bru¬ 
nette, tall, slender, and very graceful. 
Her taste in dress was considered perfect 
by all who knew her, and was a constant 
source of delight to her friends and her 
dressmaker, who often received many 
valuable bints and suggestions from this 
profitable customer. Mrs. Westbrook’s 
world was bounded by the four walls of her 
charming home, though in the generally 
accepted sense, she was neither unsocial 
nor ungenerous. Her husband made up in 
perspective all that his wife lacked; but 
this, instead of being a benefit and a 
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blessing, was a chronic cause of aggrava¬ 
tion. 

Why Mr. Westbrook should give up his 
time and his influence to any one who 
needed such assistance, without reference 
to a particular clique or class, was quite 
beyond his wife’s comprehension. “ Char¬ 
ity begins at home,” was this lady’s favor¬ 
ite motto ; and by home in this regard she 
meant the immediate family and the inner 
circle of deserving intimates. But it was 
impossible to disturb Mr. Westbrook’s 
cheerful optimism. If his wife scolded or 
reproached him,—and Mrs. Westbrook 
could scold on occasions,—his arm speed¬ 
ily encircled her fragile waist, and a few 
well-chosen words of endearment would 
usually put an end to the threatening 
scene. 

Now this tiny-waisted, graceful, and 
willowy creature knew absolutely nothing 
that was worth knowing about her physi¬ 
cal organism. She had studied Latin and 
French, geometry and rhetoric; could play 
after a fashion, sing a little, make jellies 
and cake, and every kind of pastry known 
among men ; but of physiology she was 
as ignorant as the Irish girl in the kitchen, 
who fashioned her calico dresses from her 
mistress’s silk ones, and drew her corset- 
strings till her eyes seemed ready to bulge 
from their sockets, in the vain endeavor to 
“look seblim.” Mrs. Westbrook’s eight¬ 
een-inch stays were the cook's delight. 
Whenever she had an opportunity, she 
bowed down at this corset shrine, and 
prayed with her heart if not with her lips 
to be whittled off* in the neighborhood of 
the ribs. 

Mrs. Westbrook talked fluently about 
her bronchial tubes when she had a cold, 
and knew on general principles that she 
had a pair of lungs, and from some expe¬ 
rience in pneumonia, that she could not 
breathe very freely when either one of 
them happened to bo “ affected.” But of 
their size, shape, use, and abuse, she had 
not the slightest conception. It seemed 
to be the lady's firm conviction that her 
body was given her to adorn, and that 
there was very little if any relation be¬ 
tween the inner and outer woman. She 
was a fine housekeeper, and was called a 
wonderful cook by those who were fortu¬ 
nate enough—or, more truthfully speak¬ 
ing, those who were unfortunate enough— 
to be invited to her house. Mrs. West¬ 
brook prided herself on “ living well,” and 
had a sharp contempt for those who could 
afford to do so and did not. 


Now Mr. Westbrook was not only a fiue 
student, but a scientific investigator. IIo 
knew more about the Bible than most the¬ 
ologians, and his friends declared that he 
had read everything from Josephus to 
Darwin. And yet he was almost as ig¬ 
norant as his wife in everything pertain¬ 
ing to physiology and hygiene. He ate 
with a keen appetite the indigestible 
concoctions that his wife placed before 
him ; and when his head ached or his 
sleep was disturbed, he wondered what in 
the world could be the matter with him. 

There was one thing that Mrs. West¬ 
brook did know, and that was the use of 
drugs. She had a remedy for every ache 
and indisposition; and there was seldom a 
day in the week that sho did not dose her¬ 
self, and her husband also. When her 
first child was born, a delicate little girl 
with her father’s blue eyes and plain 
features, she took counsel again with her 
doctors, and laid in a stock of anise, cat¬ 
nip, colamus, paregoric, rhubarb, castor 
oil, etc., etc., etc., all of which were freely 
administered. The baby lived, however, 
in spite of this barbarous treatment, and 
proved to be, very early in life, “ a troub- 
ler in Israel.” Before she was a year old, 
she set her face and her fists stout ly against 
all the messes, and exhibited a wonder¬ 
fully natural and healthy taste in the 
choice of food. For some inexplicable 
reason—at least inexplicable to Mrs. West¬ 
brook and her physician—the fountain 
usually provided for the sustenance of in¬ 
fants was practically dry. But the West¬ 
brook baby would not have satisfied her 
hunger from this source, had everything 
been favorable ; for from the first her dis¬ 
taste—not to say disgust—had been sin¬ 
gularly marked. She was fond of milk 
and fruit, and from her earliest infancy 
seemed to hunger and thirst for pure air. 
She was always happy out of doors ; but 
confinement in a close room for hours 
would develop an amount of nervous ir¬ 
ritability quite unaccountable in such a 
mite. Mr. Westbrook was the first to un¬ 
derstand this in the child. His wife was 
seriously alarmed at what seemed to her 
an out and out exhibition of temper, and 
was sure that her husband's explanation 
of the matter proved him a simpleton in¬ 
deed. 

“ What does a child of that age know 
about pure air?” she asked. “ Of course 
all children like to be taken out; but it is 
a great mistake to humor these whims.” 

“ The child is comfortable in one atrnos- 
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phere, and uncomfortable in another,” her 
companion responded. “ When she is 
comfortable, she is an angel ; when Bhe is 
the reverse, she is the opposite. She 
hasn’t taken counsel with herself, and 
formally decided to be a termagant.” 

“ But if she is naturally irritable,—” 
Mrs. Westbrook suggested. 

11 1 tell you she is naturally irritable and 
naturally amiable,” said the gentleman. 
" But 1 do not believe that she is over-ir- 
ritablo without a cause.” 

Mrs. Westbrook was a monomaniac 
about night-air, To breathe it was cer¬ 
tain death, sooner or later; and she never 
tired telling of a man her grandmother 
had known, who, in defiance of all advice 
and entreaty, would sleep with his window 
open one December night, and was found 
dead in the bed the next morning. 

This is a fair specimen of Mrs. West¬ 
brook’s logic. Her husband had many 
times placed this proposition in syllogistic 
form, and endeavored to show her the ab¬ 
surdity of using such an example as a pro¬ 
test against night-air. But the fact that 
the man died with his window open of a 
December night, was irrefutable proof to 
her t hat the night-air was the cause of his 
death. 

The Wcstbrook baby proved to bo a bad 
sleeper. Paregoric, soothing syrup, and 
Jamaica rum were tried in vain. A short 
stupor would invariably be followed by a 
long period of fretful wakefulness. At 
last an idea occurred to the father. Fresh 
air had proved an immediate remedy for 
this condition by day, and how would it 
do to experiment in a similar treatment by 
night? It was not quite possible to walk 
the streets with this obstreperous infant 
at theso unseemly hours, and so Mr. West¬ 
brook decided to take her into a cool, well- 
ventilated room, and see how that would 
work. He did not share his wife’s horror 
of night-air, and frequently occupied an 
apartment where he was at liberty to have 
a window open. His wife told him on 
each occasion that he would “catch his 
death o’ cold ; ” but he always laughed 
away her fears, and did as he pleased. 
But the baby was hers quite as much as it 
was her husband's, and she thought a lit¬ 
tle more ; and she could never allow this 
experiment to be tried. It took about a 
week for Mr. Westbrook to accomplish 
his purpose. But the baby at last grow 
so seriously indisposed that the family 
doctor, in sheer inability to bring about a 
more favorable condition, ordered the pa¬ 


tient taken from its mother, and strongly- 
advised the father’s plan to be tried. The 
doctor’s word was law in this establish¬ 
ment, and this, added to the fact that Mrs. 
Westbrook was completely prostrated by 
her long watching, made it at last a com¬ 
paratively 7 easy matter to arrange. The 
anxious father never forgot this night’s 
experience with his first-born. He left the 
nurse to take care of his wife, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the task alone. It was a snap¬ 
ping cold night, and Mr. Westbrook had 
arranged the turn ace so as to keep the 
thermometer in the neighborhood of 68’ 
F. That 70° was altogether too warm for 
his little charge at night, lie had demon¬ 
strated to his perfect satisfaction. A win¬ 
dow in a remote part of the room was 
raised and lowered so as to furnish a cur¬ 
rent of pure air from night till morning. 
The effect on the child was instantaneous. 
The shrieks which had nearly driven her 
mother distracted, stopped as if by magic. 
Mr. Westbrook had provided himself wit h 
a glass of water and one of milk. The 
baby liked both. There was neither a 
bottle nor a spoon to be seen. The child's 
eyes grew blight, and a smile hovered 
around the lips so lately distorted with 
nervous misery. She saw nothing that 
she did not approve of; and so, after a 
minute and satisfactory inspection of the 
new apartment, and a prolonged conver¬ 
sation with her companion in coos and 
crows, she seized a parental finger, and 
wont comfortably to sleep. She woke 
once in the night, and signified her desire 
for a drink, and then sank placidly 7 oft* to 
sleep again. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


STANDARD OF EDUCATION . 

Accord iNo to Buskin, an educated man 
ought to know these things: First, where 
he is—that is to say 7 , what sort of a world 
ho has got into; how large it is; what 
kind of creatures live in it, and how ; 
what it is made of; and what may be 
made of it. Secondly, where he is going 
—that is to say, what chances or reports 
there are of any other world besides this; 
what seems to be the nature of that other 
world. Thirdly, what we had best do 
tinder the circumstances—that is to say, 
i what kind of faculties he possesses; what 
are the present state and wants of man- 
1 kind; what is his place in society; and 
what are the readiest means in his power 
of attaining happiness and diffusing it. 
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The man who knows these things, and 
who has his will so subdued in the learning 
of them that he is ready to do what he 
knows he ought, is an educated man; and 
the man who knows them not is uneduca¬ 
ted, though he could talk all the tonguos 
of* Babel. — Sel. 


WAKTED-A LITTLE GIRL. 

Whbke have they goue to, the little girls 
With natural manners and natural eurls; 

Who love their dollies, and like their toys, 

And talk of something besides the boys 1 

Little old women in plenty I fiud, 

Mature In manners, and old in mind; 

Little old flirts, who talk of their “ beaux,” 

And vie with each other in stylish clothes. 

Little old belles, who, at nine and ten, 

Are sick of pleasure and tired of men, 

Weary of travel, of balls, of fun, 

And find no new thing uuder the sun. 

Once, in the beautiful long ago, 

Some dear little children I used to know,— 

Girls who were merry as lambs at play, 

And laughed and rollicked the livelong day. 

They thought uot at all of the “style” of their clothes, 
They never imagined that boys were “beaux”— 

1,41 Other girls’ brothers” aud “ mates ” were they; 
Splendid fellows to help them play. 

Where have they gone to f If you see 
One of them anywhere, send her to me. 

I would give a medal of purest gold 
To one of those dear little girls of old, 

With an innocent heurt and an open smile, 

Who knows not the meaning of “flirt” or “style.” 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


PANACEA FOR TROUBLE. 

Life is tilled with trouble, as a writer 
in Our Homes has said, and we must shoul¬ 
der our share with the best grace we can. 
We may only seek to make them as light 
as we can, since to avoid them is impos¬ 
sible. 

There is one sovereign panacea tor this. 
It is work. Brooding over trouble is like 
surrounding one’s self with a fog. It 
magnifies all objects seen through it. Oc¬ 
cupation of the mind prevents this ; hard 
work, manual work even, gives the mind 
other, in utters of concern, tires the body 
so that sleep will come. 

Very few suicides occur when men are 
actively employed. When out of work, 
they think of their otheiHroubles, and the 
despondency arising from this added one 
throws the mind from its balance, and the 
fatal deed is done. Many a man would 
have committed suicide if he had had the 


time. Work of any kind, especially work 
for others, is the great panacea for a troub¬ 
led mind.— Bel. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR'S TELEGRAPHIC 
SPEECH . 

There was less perfection of arrange¬ 
ment and few of those attractions which 
draw immense crowds, at the opening of 
the New Orleans Exposition, Dec. 16, in 
comparison with the Centennial; but if 
the programme was less elaborate and 
moro business-like, there were some strik¬ 
ing features. A live president could not 
be obtained, but Mr. Arthur stood at one 
end of a telegraph wire in the White 
House, with the heads of departments and 
the foreign legations about him, while the 
Exposition crowd was at the other; and 
his quiet speech sounded just as well as if 
he had not been so far away. The pass¬ 
ing of these messages between two wait¬ 
ing audiences reminds us of the little Sab¬ 
bat h-school book on the telegraph, which 
very happily used the invention to illus¬ 
trate the wonderful communication a man 
may have with his Maker, who, unseen to 
human eye, regards the faintest mes¬ 
sage, the humblest cry, and extends the 
hand which controls all the forces of the 
universe to aid even a little child.— Chris - 
Han Cynosure. 


—He is the best gentleman that is the 
son of his own deserts, and not the degen¬ 
erated hero of another’s virtues. 


—Posthumous charities are the very 
essence of selfishness when bequeathed by 
those who, when alive, would part with 
nothing. 


—The greater part of all the mischief of 
the world comes from the fact that men 
do not sufficiently understand their own 
aims. They have undertaken to build a 
tower, and spend no more labor on the 
foundation than would be necessary to 
erect a but. 


-There is no virtue that adds so noble 
a charm to the finest traits of beauty as 
that which exerts itself in watching over 
the tranquillity of an aged parent. There 
are no tears that give so noble a luster to 
the check of innocence as the lears of 
filial sorrow. 
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popular Science. 

—Sir William Thompson, who lias been com¬ 
paring the light of the moon with that of the 
sun by various experiments, estimates “ the light 
of the full moon as about a seventy-thousandth 
of the sunlight anywhere on the earth.” 

—According to au exchange, it is proposed to 
carry railway trains across the English Channel 
on steamers ; and the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast railway company are having suit¬ 
able propellers constructed for that purpose. 

—For fastening labels to tin surfaces that are 
to be exposed to moisture, there is said to he 
nothing superior to the white of egg. The white, 
or albumen, of the egg should he thoroughly 
mixed with an equal part of water, and the mixt¬ 
ure used in the same way as ordinary mucilage. 
When it is nearly dry, a hot iron should he 
quickly carried over the outer surface of the 
label, by which means the albumen is coagulated, 
and rendered insoluble in water. 

— The most remarkable experiment in tel¬ 
ephony yet attempted was recently carried into 
effeet in Russia, where a conversation was car¬ 
ried on between St. Petersburg and Rologte, a 
distance of two thousand four hundred and six¬ 
ty-five miles. According to Clunnbet^s Journal, 
tlie Blake transplitting and Bell receiving instru¬ 
ments were used, and conversation was kept up 
notwithstanding a rather high induction. The 
experiments were carried on during the night, 
w hen the telegraph lines were not at work. The 
Russian engineers of this company are so conti- 
denfc of further success that they hope shortly 
to he able to converse with ease at the distance 
of four thousand six hundred and sixty-live 
miles ; but to accomplish this astonishing feat, 
they must combine all the conditions favorable 
for the transmission of telephonic sounds. If it 
is found possible to hold audible conversation 
at such extraordinary distances, it is possible 
that this fact will be speedily improved upon, 
and we shall he ei ahl-d to converse freely be¬ 
tween London and New York, and by-and-by 
between London and the antipodes. 

Solar vs. Standard Time. It is by many 
supposed that the sun is the must reliable indi¬ 
cator of time ; and it is not an uncommon thing 
to hear a person, in extolling the merits of some 
watch or clock, say that it was “ set by the sun.' 
Tf, says a writer in Scirno:, the orbit <»f the earth 
w f ere perfectly circular, and the sun revolved 
around an axis perpendicular to the plane of the 
orbit, then the sun wou'd have the reliable char¬ 
acter with which it is now credited : hut, unfort¬ 
unately, the orbit is not circular, and the earth 
revolves about an axis inclined to the plane of 
the orbit, so that the apparent motion of the sun 
varies in rate from time to time through the year. 
As it is convenient for us to have our days of 
equal length, the mean time to which we set 1 


our clocks differs from solar time by as much as 
fifteen minutes on the 10th uf February, and 
fully sixteen minutes on the 27th of October. 


Influence of Temperature upon Lan¬ 
guage— Arbuthnot, a well known scientist, 
has suggested that heat arid air have a great 
elleet upon the formation of language. He 
thinks the serrated, close w ay of speaking among 
the Northern nations is owing to their reluctance 
to open their mouths wide in cold air, which 
made their speech abound in consonants. From 
a contrary cause, the inhabitants uf warm cli¬ 
mates formed a softer language, and one abound¬ 
ing in vowels. The Greeks, inhaling air of a 
happy medium, were celebrated for speaking 
with the wide-open mouth and a sweet-toned, 
sonorous elocution. 


The Philosophy of Lightning Rods.—A 

lightning conductor consists essentially of a long 
piece of metal, pointed at the end, w hose busi¬ 
ness it is, not so much (as most people imagine) 
to carry off the Hash of lightning harmlessly, 
should it happen to strike the house to which 
the conductor is attached, but rather to prevent 
the occurrence of a flash at all, by gradually and 
gently drawing oil’ the electricity as fast as it 
gathers, and before it has had time to collect in 
sutficienfc force for a destructive discharge. It 
resembles in effect an over-flow pipe, which 
drains off the surplus water of a pond as it runs 
in, in such a way as to pi event the possibility 
of an inundation, which might occur if the water 
were allowed to collect in force behind a dam 
or embankment. It is a flood-gate, not a moat; 
it carries away the electricity of the air quietly 
to the ground, without allowing it to gather in 
sufficient amount to produce a flash of lightning. 
It might thus be better called a lightning pre¬ 
venter than a lightning conductor ; it conducts 
electricity, but prevents lightning. At first, all 
lightning rods used to be made with knobs on 
the top, and then the electricity used to collect 
at the surface until the electric force was suf¬ 
ficient to cause a spark. In those happy days, 
you had the pleasure of seeing that the lightning 
was actually being drawn off from your neigh¬ 
borhood piecemeal Knobs, it was hell, must 
he the best things, because you could incontest¬ 
ably see the sparks striking them with your eyes. 
But as time went on, electricians discovered 
that if you fixed a fine metal point to the con¬ 
ductor of an electrical machine, it. was impossi¬ 
ble to get up any appreciable charge, because 
the electricity kept, alw ays leaking out by means 
of the point. Then it was seen that if you made 
your lightning rods pointed at the end, you 
would be able in the same way to dissipate your 
electricity before it ever had time to come to a 
head in the shape of lightning. From that, 
moment the thunder-bolt was safely dead and 
buried. It was urged, indeed, that the attempt 
thus to rob heaven of its thunders was wicked 
and impious; but the common sense of man¬ 
kind refuses to believe that absolute omnipo¬ 
tence could he sensibly defied bv twenty yards 
of cylindrical iron tubing .—Cor uh ill Miujunine* 
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As wo look hack over the eleven years 


With ibis number begins the twentieth 
volume of this journal. For nearly nine¬ 
teen years it bus made its regular monthly 
visits to several thousand homes, in all 
parts of the United States; indeed its 
visits are not confined to this country 
only, as here and there a reader may be 
found in almost every part of the inhab¬ 
ited globe. Its subscription list includes 
names of persons who reside in every 
country of Europe, and in India, Africa, 
and even China, and the far distant isl¬ 
ands of the sea are alroady represented 
among its readers. 

During all these years the managers of 
the journal have sought to make it a 
store-bouse of accurate, reliable, and fresh 
information on the subject of health in all 
its varied phases. They have earnestly 
endeavored to give to every Diet stated in 
its columns, the dignity of scientific accu¬ 
racy, and to give a wide berth to extreme 
and ultra views. We have not succeeded 
in bringing the whole world to the ac¬ 
knowledgment of the truth and impor¬ 
tance of the principles which we have so 
long advocated; but we think we have 
reason for believing that at least a few of 
the subjects of hygienic truth, which have 
been scattered far and wide, havo germi¬ 
nated and developed to a useful fruition. 
Indeed, the thousands of letters which we 
have received from individuals in all parts 
of the world, testify most emphatically 
that a multitude of persons have been 
benefited physically, mentally, and we 
may even say in many caseB, morally, by 
the perusal of the pages of this journal. 


of our connection with the journal, and 
review the work of all these years, we see 
many things which might have been done 
better, and recall with many regrets that 
we have not been able to accomplish al¬ 
ways what we had planned and earnestly 
desired. During almost the entire period 
referred to, we have been burdened with 
many onerous duties besides those imme¬ 
diately connected with the journal,and have 
often been able to give to it only the hours 
which could bo snatched from sleep, and 
should have been devoted to rest and rec¬ 
reation. Wo have endeavored to do the 
best we could for our readers with the 
means and opportunities at our command; 
and though wo have never yet accom¬ 
plished what we desired, and have, in¬ 
deed, fallen far short of our ideal, still 
we feel sure that the intelligent reader 
who has followed the journal through its 
entire history, has noted many improve¬ 
ments from time to time ; and in compar¬ 
ing this with the last volume of its pred¬ 
ecessors, he will not hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce it in many respects superior. 

In no department of science has more 
rapid progress been made within the last 
decade, than in the science of good living; 
and knowledge respecting methods of pre¬ 
venting disease, and securing the best 
possible conditions for the maintenance of 
health, has increased for a few years hack 
with marvelous rapidity. We have en¬ 
deavored to present in each number of 
Goon Health an epitome of the informa¬ 
tion which we have been able to glean 
from a thousand sources on every topic 
relating to human health. 
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During the year which we are just be¬ 
ginning, our efforts will be untiring to 
make this volume, not only equal, but 
superior, to all its predecessors, as will be 
seen by reference to the prospectus sheet 
which appears w T ith this number. A 
number of new writers have been engaged 
to contribute articles on practical subjects 
of great interest and importance. 

During the past year there have been 
many additions to our subscription list, 
and at the present time Good Health has 
a larger circulation than it has had in 
years past, and larger than that of any 
other health journal in the land, and prob¬ 
ably than that of all others combined. 
The increased interest in the subject of 
health, and the activity of the friends of 
the journal, promise for it a still greater 
increase in circulation during the year to 
come ; and we trust that its merits will 
be such as to induce the old subscribers 
to continue their patronage, and will en¬ 
courage our new friends to become per¬ 
manent subscribers. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL NONSENSE . 

An exchange thus philosophizes on a 
subject of which it evidently knows noth- 
ing:— 

“ The notion is widely prevalent that it is 
unhealthful to eat late at night or just be¬ 
fore retiring. This came from the severe de¬ 
nunciation of “ late suppers,” contained in 
nearly all the old popular works on diet. 
But it was the mid-night debauch that 
was the object of attack, and even here 
it was less the gluttony than the drunk¬ 
enness which alarmed the doctors, and 
called forth their apprehensions. A man 
may induce apoplexy by gorging himself 
with food at any hour of the day. 

“ Man is the only animal that can be 
taught to sleep quietly on an empty stom¬ 
ach. The brute creation resent all efforts 
to coax them to such a violation of the 
laws of nature. The lion roars in the 
forest until he has found his prey ; the 
horse will paw all night in the stable un¬ 
less he is fed, and the pig in the pen re¬ 


fuse all rest or sleep. The animals which 
chew the cud have their own provision 
for a late meal just before dropping off to 
their night slumbers. 

“ Man can train himself to the habit ot 
sleeping without a preceding meal, but 
only after long years of practice. As he 
comes into the world, nature is too strong 
for him, and he must be fed before he will 
sleep. A child's stomach is small, and 
when perfectly filled, if no sickness dis¬ 
turbs it, sleep follows naturally and inev¬ 
itably. As digestion goes on, the stomach 
begins to empty. A single fold in it will 
make the little sleeper restless ; two will 
awaken it, and if it is hushed again to re¬ 
pose, the nap is short; and three folds 
put an end to the slumber. Paregoric or 
another narcotic may close its eyes again, 
but without either food or some stupefying 
drug it will not sleep, no matter how 
healthy it may bo. Not even an angel 
who learned the art of ministering in a 
celestial choir can sing a babe to sleep on 
an empty stomach. 

“It is a fact established beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of contradiction that sleep aids di¬ 
gestion, and that the process of diges¬ 
tion is conducive to refreshing sleep. 
It needs no argument to convince us ot 
this mutual relation. The drowsiness 
which always follows a well-ordered meal 
is itself a testimony of nature to this in¬ 
terdependence. 

“The waste of human life by the neg¬ 
lect of the lesson is very great. The 
daily wear and tear of the body might be 
restored more fully than it usually is it 
this simple rule was not systematically 
violated.” 

The writer of the above is very strong 
in assertion, but very weak in fact and 
argument. Let us notice a few of his fal¬ 
lacies:— 

1. Every physiologist of note clearly 
states the fact that the process of diges¬ 
tion is greatly retarded during sleep, 
which is evidence enough that nature 
never intended man or any other animal 
to go to sleep on a full stomach. 
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2. It. is not true that all animals require 
to be fed before going to sleep. When 
visiting the world-famous Zoological Gar¬ 
dens of London, a year or two ago, we 
noticed that the keepers fed the lions and 
other animals early in the afternoon, and 
but once a day. A tine Newfoundland 
dog, with which we are well acquainted, 
eats regularly but twice a day, at 8 a. m. 
and 2 p. m., and never asks for supper, 
and does not lie awake nights on account 
of an empty stomach. We have more 
than once noticed that when a dog goes 
to sleep immediately after eating, his sleep 
is apparently much disturbed by dreams, 
lie growls, barks, whines, starts suddenly, 
punts, and gives every evidence of being 
made uncomfortable in the same way hu¬ 
man beings are who indulge in late sup¬ 
pers. 

3. It does not require long years to ac¬ 
custom one’s self to sleeping without a 
stomach full of food: For many years we 
have been in a position to observe upon 
this point very extensively ; and we are 
able to say that in at least nine eases out 
often, an individual who has been accus¬ 
tomed to eating an hour or two before go¬ 
ing to bed, is, within a week after discon¬ 
tinuing the practice, able to sleep as well 
or better than before. Exceptions to the 
rule are very few indeed, probably even 
fewer than wo have indicated. Going to 
bed with an empty stomach is one of the 
best remedies for restless, unrefreshing 
sleep we are acquainted with. 

4. Nothing could be more pernicious to 
the health of infants than the popular no¬ 
tion that a child’s stomach must be kept 
constantly crammed with food. This per¬ 
petual stuffing is the most prolific cause 
of a large share of the diseases and disor¬ 
ders of early infancy. Feeding an infant 
to make it sleep should never be done. 
The little one should have its regular, 
stated meals, and nothing at any othei 
time. After the first week of infant life, 
feeding during the night is wholly unnec¬ 
essary. The little one will sleep more 
soundly, and Wilke in far better humor in 


the morning, if instead of offering it food 
when it happens to waken in the night, 
it is given a few sips of water. Babies 
cry for water much more often than for 
food. A healthy babe will go to sleep 
without a narcotic or an angel to sing to 
it, even if its stomach is not stuffed with 
food. 

5. Our philosopher has wandered so far 
away from the line of logical reasoning 
that he mistakes a symptom of disease 
for a physiological condition. The drow¬ 
siness which many persons experience 
after eating is not a normal condition, but 
an evidence that the individual is .suffer¬ 
ing with slow digestion. Drowsiness nev¬ 
er follows a well-ordered meal ” taken 
into a well-ordered stomach. If the dys¬ 
peptic yields to the drowsiness which he 
feels after eating, owing to the diseased 
condition of his stomach, ho awakes uik 
refreshed, and with his stomach in a fer¬ 
ment. 

6. We are willing to risk the statement 
that the waste of human life from neglect 
to eat a hearty meal just before going to 
bed is by no means so great as to be a 
proper cause for alarm. 

Such teaching as this on health subjects 
is well calculated to do infinite mischief, 
were it not so patently absurd that most 
intelligent people will at once recognize 
its fallacies, and hence give it no credence. 
Writers who are unacquainted with the 
most rudimentary principles of physiology 
ought not to hazard thoir reputation—if 
they happen to have any—by undertak¬ 
ing to give instruction on subjects of 
which they know so little that they can 
do nothing more than make a display of 
their enormous ignorance. 


—It is said that of the unfortunate men 
who perished in the Grcoly arctic expedi¬ 
tion, all but one were tobacco-smokers, 
and that one was the last to die. The 
seven survivors wore non-smoking men. 
This is certainly an argument in favor of 
anti-tobacco habits. 
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BEEFSTEAK AND HEADACHE. 

A WRITER ill the Practitioner has just 
made the discovery that headache is often 
the result ot the use of flesh-diet, and re¬ 
ports a case as follows:— 

“It is no new observation that a diet 
largely vegetarian will cure, or at least 
greatly relieve, the pain, and render less 
frequent the attacks of megrim. The fol¬ 
lowing case tends to show that the head¬ 
ache and other phenomena are the result 
of a poison circulating in the blood, that 
that poison is a product of the digestion 
of certain foods, especially butcher meat, 
and that a cure is best effected by cutting 
oft* entirely the noxious food, and aiding 
the elimination of the poison by the kid- 
neyst*— , 

“ A young professional man, somewhat 
over thirty, residing in London, the child 
of healthy parents, but with a distinct 
history of phthisis in certain aunts on his 
father's side, has suffered from headache 
as long as he can remember, and has dis¬ 
tinct remembrance of rolling on the floor 
in the greatest agony with one when about 
eight years old. At college they were 
troublesome, and have been so since in 
professional life. 

“ He isactive and muscularly strong, but 
light in build and weight; generally 
pretty cheerful, but subject to despond¬ 
ency at times when attacks of megrim are 
impending. He is hypermetropic, and 
the right eye is astig/natic, but he has 
had glasses for these defects for years, as 
his eyes first troubled him when he began 
to read, and he had to get glasses then. 
The history of an attack, as experienced 
• in recent years, is somewhat as follows: 
Me perhaps wakes in the morning feeling 
less fresh than usual, and even his cold 
bath does not bring him up to the mark; 
be feels vory empty just before and after 
eating, and especially in winter, and some¬ 
times, even in the boat of summer he suf¬ 
fers from cold hands and feet. Ho is much 
more easily tired than usual, and toward 
the afternoon there comes a throbbing 
headache, which at its worst is commonly 


occipital, but when less severe it may be 
frontal, or over the entire head. At its 
worst it is right in the center of the occi¬ 
put, is throbbing, and is increased by ex¬ 
ertion or stooping down. If it comes on 
in the afternoon, it gets worse in the even¬ 
ing and toward night, and is at its worst 
when first lying down in bed, when the 
pain may be almost unbearable. If he 
can sleep, he may wake free from pain in 
the morning, or he may have a slight 
headache, which increases during the day. 

“ Pain is never con fined to one side of the 
head, nor is it, except when very severe, 
attended by sickness, which is about once 
in a dozen attacks; but often when pretty 
bad there is intense coldness of the ex¬ 
tremities, and some nausea* 

“In addition to the cold extremities, 
uncertain appetite, and easy fatigue al- 
i ready mentioned, there is often for a few 
days before the attack some irregularity 
of the bowels, with flatus, and pain and 
heat in the right hypochondriac region, 
and dreams at night, which at other times 
are very rare. The tongue is clean, or 
slightly furred and red ; pulse slow, and 
temperature normal or under it; urine 
scanty, and high in color and specific 
gravity, “ 

The writer goes on to speculate as to 
the cause of the above relation between 
headache and flesh-eating, and suggests 
that possibly it may be due to the devel¬ 
opment in the intestines of certain poison¬ 
ous substances which are absorbed into 
the system, as is known to occur in cases 
of indigestion, chronic constipation, and 
typhoid fever. He also suggests that a 
meat-diet may favor the development of 
bacteria in the intestines in unusual num¬ 
bers, which may be the cause of the 
trouble. 

It seem-; to us that no mysterious ex¬ 
planation of the matter need be sought. 
The symptoms all point unmistakably to¬ 
ward an inactive state of the liver, or 
disturbances of the biliary secretion. That 
meat-eating is a common cause of this, 
ought to be well known by every studvnt 
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of dietetics. The large use of flesh-food 
overworks the liver by introducing into 
the system an excess of albuminous ele¬ 
ments, which the overworked organ is 
compelled to aid in eliminating as urea. 
Having more work than it can do well, 
certain excrementitious elements are left 
to accumulate in the body, and general 
poisoning, with the symptoms above de¬ 
scribed, in some instances results. In other 
cases the same cause produces different 
symptoms. 

The free use of hot water internally, 
and the adoption of a fruit, grain, and 
milk diet, is a specific for these causes. 


HEALTH FALLACIES. 

A writer in Lijypincott'8Magazine thinks 
the people ought to be educated out of the 
following notions, which he regards as fal¬ 
lacies :— 

44 The idea that cold baths are health¬ 
ful in winter and dangerous in mid-sum¬ 
mer. 

44 That rain-water is more wholesome 
than 4 hard • water. 

44 That bedrooms must be heated in cold 
weather. 

44 That the misery of everlasting scrub¬ 
bing and soap-suds vapors is compensated 
for by the comfort of the lucid intervals. 

44 That a sick-room must be kept hermet¬ 
ically closed. 

44 That it pays to save foul air for the 
sake of its warmth. 

44 That 4 draughts ’ are morbific, agen¬ 
cies. 

44 That catarrhs are due to low temper¬ 
ature. 

44 That even in mid-summer, children 
must be sent to bed at sunset, when the 
air begins to be pleasant. 

44 That an after-dinner nap can do any 
harm. 

44 That the sanitary conditions of the air 
can bo improved by the fetor of carbolic 
acid. 

44 That there is any benefit in swallow¬ 
ing jugfuls of nauseous sulphur-water. 


44 That rest after dinner can be short¬ 
ened with impunity. 

41 That out-door recreation is a waste of 
time. 

“ That athletic sports brutalize the char¬ 
acter. 

44 That a normal human being requires 
any other stimulant than exercise and 
fresh air. 

44 That any plan of study can justify 
the custom of stinting children in sleep. 

44 That the torpor of narcotism is prefer¬ 
able to insomnia. 

44 That the suppression of harmless rec¬ 
reations will fail to beget vice and hy¬ 
pocrisy. 

44 That stimulation is identical with in- 
vigoration. 

44 That fashion has a right to enforce 
the wearing of woolen clothes in the dog 
days.” 

We agree with the writer referred to in 
relation to most of the above popular no¬ 
tions; but in regard to a ew we must dif¬ 
fer from the popular view as being un¬ 
sustained by scientific facts. 

1. Cold baths are good for some people 
at any season of the year, and not good 
for others at any season. Whether they 
are good or bad depends on the individ¬ 
ual and not on the season. 

2. That pure soft water is bettor than 
hard water is certainly well enough estab¬ 
lished, not only by scientific facts, hut by 
experience as well. 

3. The notion that it is healthful to go 
to bed in a cold bedroom, which is pretty 
certain to bo a damp one as well, requires 
something more than assertion for its sup¬ 
port. 

4. The advantage of scrubbing is not sim¬ 
ply comfort, but safety. Cleanliness is the 
best of all modes of disinfection. 

If popular notions happen to be based 
on fact, and supported by science, it cer¬ 
tainly would be best to let them alone, or 
at least not attempt to correct them by 
the substitution of errors. 


Fur capes ought never to be worn in 
this climate, except when riding. 
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The Life of a Brain Cell. —The wonderful 
activity of the human brain is in large part 
due to the fact that it is made up of a vast 
number of colls, each of which lives its own 
individual life, and in so doing, contributes 
to the life and activity of the whole. A 
German physiologist, who has given care¬ 
ful study to the subject, computes that“ the 
cerebral mass is composed of at least 300, 
000.000 nerve cells, each an independent 
body, organism, and microscopic brain, so 
far as concerns its vital relations, but sub¬ 
ordinated to a higher purpose in relation 
to the function of the organ, each living 
a separate life individually, though socially 
subject to a higher law of function. The 
life term of a nerve cell he estimates to be 
about sixty days ; so that 5,000,000 dio 
every day, about 200,000 every hour, and 
nearly 3,500 every minute, to be succeeded 
by an equal number of their progeny ; 
while once in every sixty days a man has 
a totally new brain.” 

Such a delicately organized structure 
needs good care and.the very best of blood, 
which can only be afforded by good food } 
free from unwholesome elements, and well 
digested. 

Stalwart Vegetarians. —The popular idea 
that beef is necessary for strength is well 
illustrated by Xenophon’s description of 
the outfit of a Spartan soldier, whose diet¬ 
ary consisted of the veiy plainest and 
simplest vegetable fare : u According to 
the author of the 1 Anabasis,* the com¬ 
plete accoutrements of the Spartan soldier, 
in what we would call heavy marching or¬ 
der, weighed seventy-live pounds, exclu¬ 
sive of the camp, mining, and bridge-build¬ 
ing tools, and the rations of bread and 
dried fruit which were issued in weekly 
instalments, and increased the burden of 
the infantry soldier to ninety, ninety-five, 
or even to a full hundred pounds. This 
load was often carried at the rate of four 
miles an hour for twelve hours per diem, 
day after day ; and only in the burning 
deserts of Southern Syria, the commander 
of the Grecian auxiliaries thought it pru¬ 


dent to shorten the usual length of a day’s 
march.” 

The “ beef-eaters ” of England would 
hardly consider themselves in good march¬ 
ing trim with a hundred pounds of luggage 
strapped on their backs. 


A Simple Dietary. —According to Count 
Ilumford, the Bavarian wood-chopper, one 
of the most hardy and hard-working men 
in the world, receives for his weekly ra¬ 
tions one large loaf of rye bread and a 
small quantity of roasted meal. Of the 
meal he makes an infusion, to which he 
adds a little salt, and with the mixture, 
which he calls burned soup, ho eats his 
rye bread. No beer, no beef, no other 
food than that mentioned, and no drink 
but water ; and yet he can do more work, 
and enjoys a better digestion and pos¬ 
sesses stronger muscles than the average 
beef-eating Englishman or sausage-eating 
Dutchman. 

Those who talk about starvation diet 
when a man simply excludes flesh and a 
few unwholesome condiments from his di¬ 
etary, should consider facts of this sort be¬ 
fore becoming too loud in their denuncia¬ 
tions. 


Cost of Intemperance in Europe. —We 

hear much of the enormous waste of money 
in the maintenance of the colossal armies 
which every European government con¬ 
stantly keeps in training as a menace to 
its neighbors ; but if the following para¬ 
graph be true, this enormous expense is 
but a drop in the bucket compared with 
the waste entailed by alcoholic liquors : 
“A German statistician, in speaking of 
the liquor traffic, says: ‘ Germany spends 
between 500,000,000 francs annually for 
her armies, but 2,200,000,000 francs for 
drink ; * i . e. y more than four times as much. 
The French spend three times as much for 
liquors as for their soldiers, the Eng¬ 
lish four times as much, and the Belgians 
over ten times as much. Truly such fig¬ 
ures furnish a good temperance argument.” 
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DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 



HOT WATER FOR SORE THROATS. 

We have for years made use of hot water in¬ 
side and outside in inflammation of the throat, 
acute and chronic, and with most satisfactory 
results. Dr. Geo. R. Shepherd, of Hartford, 
Conn., writes on this subject to the Medical 
Record as folio wb :— 

“I have used hot water as a gargle for the 
past six or eight years, having been led to do so 
from seeing its beneficial effects in gynecology. 
In acute pharyngitis and lonsilitis, if properly 
used at the commencement of the attack, it con¬ 
stitutes one of our most effective remedies, being 
frequently promptly curative. If used later in 
the disease or in chronic crises, it is always ben¬ 
eficial, though perhaps not so immediately cur¬ 
ative. To bo of service, it should be used in 
considerable quantity (a half pint or a pint) at a 
time, and just as hot as the throat will tolerate. 
1 have seen many cases of acute disease thus 
aborted, and can commend the method with 
great confidence. I believe it may he taken as 
an established fact that in the treatment of in¬ 
flammations generally, and those of the mucous 
membranes in particular, moist heat is of service, 
and in most cases hot water is preferable to 
steam. All are fain liar with its use in ophthal¬ 
mia and conjunctivitis, as also in inflammation 
of the external and middle ear ; and 1 feel con¬ 
fident that those who employ it for that most 
annoying of all slight troubles to prescribe for, 
viz., a cold in the head, or acute coryza, will 
seldom think of using the irritating drugs men¬ 
tioned in the hooks, nor of inducing a complete 
amethesia with chloroform in preference to the 
hot-water douche.” 


FOUL BREATH. 

Foulness of breath may arise from decaying 
teeth, ozena, ulceration of the tonsils, foul em¬ 
anations from the stomach, and from the fetid 
expectorations of consumption in its advanced 
stages, or cases of chronic bronchitis in which 
there is great dilatation of the bronchii, allow¬ 
ing accumulation and decomposition of puru¬ 
lent secretions of mucus. 

Treatment —Decaying teeth should be cleansed 
and carefully filled. Catarrh, attended by fetid 
secretions and ulceration of the tonsils, should 


receive the necessary treatment. Foul emana¬ 
tions from the Btomach may be best, corrected 
by the adoption of such measures as will improve 
the digestion. The use of charcoal, either in 
capsules or in the form of charcoal crackers, 
is an excellent measure for temporary relief. 
The fetid odors arising from decomposing secre¬ 
tions in catarrh, bronchitis, consumption, and 
gangrene of the lungs, may be in a great degree 
corrected by the inhalation of carbolic acid 
vapor. A few drops of pure carbolic acid or cre¬ 
osote, say four to six drops of either, should be 
placed in the inner clip of the steun inhaler, 
shown in the cut • *n this page, and inhaled three 
or four times a day. 



THE PULSE. 

E\ Eliv one should know something about the 
pulse, as it is a very important index to the 
condition of the body in various diseases, and 
is a valuable aid to the determining of a pa¬ 
tient’s condition in nearly all diseases. In 
order to know the condition of the pulse in 
disease, it is necessary for us to examine it in 
heal tli. 

The Pulse in Health. —The pulse is about 
120 to 140 at birth. It gradually diminishes 
until it reaches about 00 at the age of seven or 
eight years. Jn adult life it is 65 to 75, and in 
old age, not much over 60. Females have a 
somewhat more frequent pulse than males, the 
difference being five or bix beats a minute. A 
difference of five to ten beats is made by chang¬ 
ing from a lying position to sitting, and from 
sitting to standing. By violent running the 
pulse may lie increased to 140 or more. 

The pulse is felt by placing the first two fin¬ 
gers upon the arterj^ at the outside of the arm, 
with the second linger toward the heart. The 
force of the heart is determined by pressing 
with the second finger, and noticing how much 
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force is required to compress the .artery so that 
ihe pulse cannot he felt by the first finger. The 
pulse may also be felt at the temple, the neck, 
and in various other situations. 

The Pulse in Disease. —The following are 
the principal varieties of the pulse :— 

Frequent Pulse,— A pulse diminished in force, 
increased in frequency. A characteristic of de¬ 
bility. 

Febrile Pulse, —In fever, the rate of pulsa¬ 
tion, and usually the force, is increased. 

Feeble Pvlse, —A pulse that is readily extin¬ 
guished by pressure with the finger. Indicative 
of great debility or exhaustion. 

Thready Pulse. —A pulse which gives the sen¬ 
sation beneath the finger of a vibrating thread. 
Present in cases of very great debility. 

Slow Pulse. —An unnaturally slow pulse oc¬ 
curs in cases of brain poisoning or apoplexy ; it 
is present in compression of the brain from 
fracture, and in unconsciousness from opium or 
liquor. 

Quick Pulse. —An abrupt, jerking pulse, either 
frequent or moderate in rate of pulsation. 

Hard Pulse .—A pulse which seems to indent 
the finger. Indicates great excitement of the 
circulation. 

Intermittent Pulse, —A pulse which now and 
then loses a beat. Indicative of either func¬ 
tional or organic disease of the heart. 

Irregular Pulse. —A pulse which is irregular 
in frequency and force. The irregularity may 
be only slight, or may be extreme. Is generally 
found in heart disease. Is very often the result 
of the use of tobacco and of strong tea and 
coffee. 

Irritable Pulse. —A pulse which is both fre¬ 
quent and hard. 

Wiry Pulse. —A pulse which gives the im¬ 
pression of a vibrating wire. 


Sneezing. -This symptom consists in an ex¬ 
plosive expiratory effort, the air being expelled 
through both the mouth and nose, but chiefly 
through the former. It is oftenest occasioned 
by irritation of the nasal and mucous mem¬ 
brane. It may arise from titillating inhala¬ 
tion of dust, congestion incident to taking cold, 
or congestion present in influenza and hay 
fever. It is, in some cases, a purely nervous 
symptom. With many persons, sneezing is ex¬ 
cited by looking at the sun or at a bright light. 

Treatment .— 1 This symptom rarely becomes so 


troublesome as to require special attention by 
way of treatment, and yet it is often at least 
convenient to be possessed of a remedy to check 
or relieve it. The disposition to sneeze can or¬ 
dinarily he relieved by rubbing the nose be¬ 
tween the thumb and finger. It may also he 
checked by pressing the finger against the upper 
lip, just below the nose. In some cases, the 
nasal douche, administered with a fountain 
syringe, is essential. The best solution em¬ 
ployed is a teaspoonful of common salt, dis¬ 
solved in a pint of tepid water, or fifteen to 
twenty drops of carbolic acid, well dissolved. 


Pain in the Chest. —Pain in the chest may 
be stinging, burning, or lancinating in char¬ 
acter ; it may be dull and continuous, or sharp 
and only occurring at intervals. Patients also 
frequently complain of weight, oppression, con¬ 
striction, and tightness in the chest. Sharp 
pain is most often due either to neuralgia or 
pleurisy. Dull pain in the right or left side, 
beneath or between the shoulders, may be due 
to affections of the liver, Bpleen, or stomach, as 
well as to pulmonary disease. A stinging or 
burning pain beneath the breast-bone is one of 
the symptoms of chronic bronchitis. 

Treatment ,—The best remedy for pain in the 
chest is the application of hot fomentations 
once or twice a day ; and if the pain is chronic, 
the application of a warm compress to be worn 
through the night. Extensive pain in the chest 
may require a chest puck. A stitch in the side 
and the acute pain of pleurisy arc often very 
greatly mitigated by the application of a soft 
woolen bandage, drawn tightly about the chest, 
in such a way as to restrain the movement of 
the affected part in respiration. The same end 
may be reached by applying a large pitch plas¬ 
ter or several adhesive strips over the affected 
part. 

Santonine, when used as a vermifuge, should 
always he mixed with castor oil, which renders 
it more efficient in destroying the vitality of the 
parasites, and prevents its absorption into the 
system, thus precluding the possibility of poi¬ 
soning. _ 

Glycerine for Coryza and Hay Fever. — 

The season for lmy fever is past, but acute colds 
in the head are now in order. An East India 
physician claims to secure relief in these cases 
by the application of plugs of cotton wool satu¬ 
rated with glycerine, retaining them a few min¬ 
utes after each application. 
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Follicular Tonsilitis.— This common mal¬ 
ady of the throat is at the present time exceed¬ 
ingly prevalent, giving the following symptoms, 
as summarized by Dr. F. P. Atkinson :— 

“ The patient complains of chilliness, followed 
by heat and dryness of the skin, pain in the 
head and limbs, more especially the shoulders, 
and occasionally there is congestion of the eyes 
and nose, together with herpetic eruptions about 
the lips. The temperature is above the natural } 
often as high as 103°. The tongue is coated, 
and on the tonsils, which are somewhat red and 
swollen, are some small, round, slightly elevated 
buff-colored patches. There is generally some 
pain in swallowing, but as a rule it is not very 
great. 1 ' 

In addition to the above symptoms, we have 
observed soreness and stiffness of the back of the 
neck in many cases, and in some instances this 
has been the leading symptom, the throat pre¬ 
senting only a moderate degree of redness, with 
only here and there a white point. 

In our experience the hot gargle constitutes 
by fat the best local remedy for this disease, 
and the results seem to be not at all affected by 
the addition of chlorate of potash or any other 
of the usual t^mat remedies in moderate quan¬ 
tity. The temperature of the water must be as 
high as can be borne, at least 115° to 125°, and 
a half pint should be gargled every quarter or 
half hour at the beginning of the attack. The 
pains in the neck, throat, and back may be re¬ 
lieved by fomentations, and in the bod}’' gener¬ 
ally by hot blanket packs. 

The patient should drink large quantities of 
hot water or weak herb teas, so as to induce 
perspiration ; at least two or three quarts should 
be taken daily. The liourishmeut should con¬ 
sist of milk, gruels, and fruits. 

As the disease seems to be slightly contagious, 
the patient should be isolated, and the sick-room 
and patient’s clothing disinfected. 


Question 'Max* 

Wild Hairs. —J. S. P. asks for a description 
of wild hairs, and how to get rid of them. 

Ans .—Wild hairs are straggling eyelashes, 
which grow in such a direction as to strike the 
eyeball, and by their constant contact, irritate 
it so as to produce in the end serious disease. 
The common remedy is to pull out the hairs, 
but they quickly grow in again; and while 
short and line, they are more irritating to the 
eye than after they have attained a longer 
growth. By persistently pulling the hairs out, 
they will sometimes cease to grow, but the only 
radical means of cure is a surgical operation, by 


which the hairs are transferred to a different 
position, and made to grow higher up on the 
eyelid. We have found the results of this op¬ 
eration very satisfactory in a number of cases 
in which w r e have employed it upon persons 
who have suffered with this trouble for many 
years, and until the eyesight w r as seriously im¬ 
paired. 

Dyspepsia. —Mrs. C. J. asks for advice re¬ 
specting the cure of dyspepsia ; is very emaci¬ 
ated, and suffers wdth palpitation of the heart, 
headache, fermentation of the food, gas in the 
stomach, etc. 

Ans ,—It would be impossible to make an in¬ 
telligent prescription without further knowledge 
of the case. Would advise the questioner to 
obtain a copy of “Digestion and Dyspepsia," 
after reading which, if further information is 
desired, we should be glad to impart it either 
through these columns or by letter. 

Pain in the Side—Kidney Disease- Milk 
Diet. —A California subscriber writes, 1. il l have 
an aching in my back and left side. Is there 
any way in w’hich I can tell whether it is an in¬ 
dication that my kidneys are diseased l 2. Is 
it beneficial in kidney disease to drink a large 
amount of w'ater, three or four quarts daily ? 
3. Do you consider milk injurious in kidney 
troubles ? 

Arts. —1. Pain in the back very rarely indicates 
disease of the kidneys. In the worst cases of 
kidney disease there is seldom any pain in the 
region of these organs. 2. In most forms of 
disorder of the kidneys, the free use of water is 
advantageous. From two to four pints is gen¬ 
erally an ample quantity. 3. The use of milk 
in moderate quantities is not contra-indicated in 
ordinary cases of kidney disease. 

Cold Hands. —Mrs. J. A. H. inquires: What 
causes the blood to leave my fingers, so that 
they become perfectly white and numb when¬ 
ever I go into the cold, or become a little 
chilled ? and what remedy would you recom¬ 
mend? 

—The causes of the trouble are probably 
poor blood and deficient circulation. The proper 
remedy is to improve the general health, get a 
better quality of blood by a liberal diet of 
w’holesome food, and invigorate the circulation 
by proper exercise. The use of the alternate 
hot and cold hand bath two or three times a 
day, with vigorous rubbing afterwards with 
olive-oil, is a remedy which may be of some 
value. 

Gluten Flour. — J. D. H., of Oregon, re¬ 
quests us to describe the process of manufactur¬ 
ing gluten flour, and wushes to know if it is 
practicable to make it for one’s own use. 

Ans .—Gluten can be prepared in small quan- 
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titles by a very simple process, as follows : Stir 
wheat Hour and water together into a mass as thick 
as can be stirred, taking care to mix very thor¬ 
oughly. Allow it to remain three hours, then 
place upon a fine sieve, and knead under a small 
stream of water until the water which runs 
away ceases to be white. By this means the 
starch can be washed out. The elastic adhesive 
mass which is left is almost pure gluten. This 
should be spread out thin on tins, and dried in 
a slow oven. It can then be ground in a com¬ 
mon coffee-mill, and is ready for use. It will 
of course be thoroughly cooked, and only re¬ 
quires softening by means of hot water or hot 
milk. It may be used in a variety of ways. 

Food for Infants. —Mrs. C. J. M. B. in¬ 
quires as follows :— 

A mother who has insufficient food for her 
babe, which is six weeks old, would like to know 
if light oatmeal gruel can be given to the child 
occasionally without injurious results. Also 
in case the natural nourishment should entirely 
fail, would you advise the use of the gruel alto¬ 
gether ? 

Ans. —Well-boiled oatmeal gruel with a little 
addition of cow’s milk, is an excellent food for 
young infants so unfortunate as to require artifi¬ 
cial feeding. It is important that the gruel should 
be boiled a long time, at least four or five hours, 
and it is best in most cases that it should be 
strained through a coarse cloth. It is impor¬ 
tant that a portion of cow’s milk should be 
added to the gruel while it is hot. When 
milk disagrees with the child, a diet of cream, 
diluted with sweetened-water and lime-water, is 
a good substitute. The following are good pro¬ 
portions for a young child : cream, four table¬ 
spoonfuls; lime-water, two tablespoonfuls; milk, 
four tablespoonfuls; sweetened water, four table¬ 
spoonfuls. Sugar of milk is better than ordi¬ 
nary sugar for preparing the sweetened water. 
It should be used in proportion of two ounces 
to the pint of water. This formula w T e have 
found very useful, and it will seldom disagree 
with even the most delicate stomach. 


Moth Patches. —Mrs. E. W. C. K. inquires 
for the cause and cure of moth patches. 

Aim.—M oth patches, or chloasma, in general 
arise from disorder of the liver. Occasionally 
in women they are the result of pregnancy, and 
are sometimes a symptom of some forms of nerv¬ 
ous disease. They are quite apt to disappear 
after the cause is removed. When congenital, 
they are of course persistent. When they oc¬ 
cur during pregnancy, they usually disappear 
after parturition, though not always. We know 
of no remedy which can be safely recommended 
for use at home. 

Electrical Currents—Electricity for Pro¬ 
lapsed IJterus—Protruding Piles.—Mrs. O. 
B. makes inquiries as follows : 1. Please explain 
the meaning of faradic and galvanic electricity. 


2. Is it injurious to the system to employ elec¬ 
tricity from a battery in which bi-sulphate of 
mercury is used ] 3. Is electricity beneficial 

for prolapsus of the uterus? 4. Is there any 
cure for protruding piles ? 

A/<s.—1. Galvanic electricity is produced 
wholly by chemical action, and in use, is con¬ 
ducted from the battery in which it is gener¬ 
ated directly to the body. Faradic electricity is 
galvanic electricity modified by passing through 
one or more coils of wire so arranged as to 
greatly intensify the current. 

2. No. A compound of mercury used to gen¬ 
erate electricity could have no effect upon the 
system. 

3. Electricity is useful in the treatment of 
some formB of displacement of the womb, but 
is by no means a panacea or cure-all for this 
class of troubles. 

4. There are two forms of hemorrhoids which 
sometimes protrude, the form known as internal , 
and the less common and more painful external. 
A bad case of hemorrhoids is only curable by a 
radical operation for the removal of the tumors. 
Most cases can be palliated by the employment 
of astringent ointments, and by the use of such 
means as will keep the bowels loose and regular. 

Weeping Sinews. —What is the cause of 
small tumors or lumps about the wrist, and how 
can they be successfully treated ? 

Ans .—These enlargements, known as weeping 
sinew, are often caused by strains or blows, and 
hence are most likely to occur in mechanics and 
laborers, and those who are accustomed to lift¬ 
ing heavy weights. They sometimes disappear 
of themselves ; but in such cases they usually 
return. A cure may sometimes be effected by 
pressure by means of an elastic bandage. The 
most common method of treatment is rupture 
of the sack by a blow with a flat stick, or the 
back of a book. The affected part should be 
given complete rest after an operation of this 
sort, and a bandage should be worn about the 
seat of the disease for some time, so as to pre¬ 
vent the sac from refilling. 


Nightmare- —What causes nightmare I 

Ans .—Usually late suppers and indigestible 
food. Those who are subject to nightmare usu¬ 
ally observe that they are most likely to have 
an attack when sleeping upon the back. This 
position should be avoided. No food should be 
eaten within three hours before retiring. A 
glass or two of hot water taken j i st before going 
to bed is likely to be serviceable as a preventive. 

Whole-Wheat and Graham Flour. - J. C, 

Me. G., of Mo., inquires :— 

1. What is the relative value of whole-wheat 
and graham flour ? 

2. Which do you consider best for general 
use ? 

Abis.~I. Whole-wheat flour differs from graham 
only in that the wheat before grinding is deprived 
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of the rough outer layer, which is wholly innutri- 
tious, and, to a sensitive stomach, is somewhat ir¬ 
ritating. The removal of this wholly innutritions 
matter naturally increases the proportion of 
valuable nutritive elements of the remainder, 
so that whole-wheat Hour possesses a little 
higher nutritive value than the same weight of 
graham flour. 

2. For ordinary use, graham flour is undoubt¬ 
edly wholly unobjectionable : but if an individ¬ 
ual’s digestive organs are in such a condition 
that only bland, or unirritating food can be 
taken without danger, whole-wheat flour is to 
he preferred to graham. 

Well-Water Charcoal Filter.— J. H., of 
Mass., states that he observes that when at 
home, the urinary secretion is very high colored, 
and emits a very bad odor, which is not the case 
when he is away from home, and suspects that 
the water which he uses at home is the cause of 
the difficulty. Has had the water examined, 
and finds it free from lead and organic matter. 
He wishes to know what the water can contain 
which might occasion the difficulty described, 
and inquires whether a filter ennnot be con¬ 
structed which will render water absolutely free 
from all impurities which it may have before 
filtration. 

Atts.- It would be quite impossible for us to 
determine the character of the water in question 
without making a careful analysis of it. ft is 
quite possible that the difficulty mentioned may 
be due to other causes than the water supply. 
The use of hard water containing salts of lime 
or magnesia often produces the effect noted. 

It would be impossible to construct a filter 
which would render very impure water abso¬ 
lutely free from impurities without repeated fil¬ 
tration. As a rule, it must lie said that water 
absolutely dangerous to health before- filtration 
i3 not rendered pure enough by the filtration t<> 
be safe. Really foul water should never be used 
under any circumstances; for if the attempt is 
made to improve it by filtering, the filter soon 
becomes choked with the impurities retained 
from the water, and may even become a source 
of contamination. Filters are of great service, 
as they remove from water such slight impurities 
as while not absolutely dangerous to life, may, 
if used continuously for a long time, result in 
disease. Full directions for making a filter will 
be given in a future number of the journal. 

Alcohol for Snake Bites.—Mrs. E. K, of 
Iowa, inquires; Is alcohol or whisky the only 
cure for snake bites? 

A ns. —No. We have very good reasons for 
doubting whether alcohol is in any sense an an¬ 
tidote for the bite of any snake. There are plenty 
of other measures of far greater efficacy which 
may be resorted to. with every confidence that 
whatever alcohol will accomplish, they will ac¬ 
complish, and more. These measures are given 
at length in the 11 Home Hand-Book,” page 
1400. 


Horse-Radish. —An inquirer asks: “Is horse¬ 
radish wholesome as a relish ? ” 

Ana .—Horse-radish owes its popularity as a 
relish to the fact that it contains a pungent 
acrid oil similar to, if not identical with, the 
essential oil of mustard. Its effects are essen¬ 
tially the same as those of mustard, and it should 
be discarded on the same grounds. 

41 Cuticura”- Face Lotion. W. I). S., of 
Vt., inquires our opinion respecting the merits 
of the remedy advertised as “Cuticura.” He 
also inquires for a lotion which will soften the 
skin of the face, and remove pimples. 

A/m. —1. “ Cuticura ” is by no means all 
that is claimed for it, but is undoubtedly a 
useful remedy in some cases. 

2. The occurrence of pimples on the skin may 
l»e the result of dyspepsia, torpid liver, or inat¬ 
tention to general hygiene. We would advise 
one annoyed in this way to avoid the causes, 
and to employ in addition a simple measure 
which we have found very effective in numerous 
cases, namely, bathing the face in hot water 
two or three times a day. The water should be 
as hot as can be borne. 

Ivy Poisoning.--A. R. C., of Oal., would 
like to know the best mode of treatment for cases 
of poisoning by poison-oak : and inquires why it 
is that some persons are not affected by it, while 
others cannot pass within several rods of it with¬ 
out being badly poisoned. 

A m. -'Hie susceptibility of poisoning by poi¬ 
son-oak seems to be due in a large degree to a 
sort of idiosyncrasy. Very few persons are 
likely to be poisoned unless they come in im¬ 
mediate contact with it. The result of poison¬ 
ing with this plant is a vesication of the skin, 
which in some cases is very violent. The best 
remedy in such an attack is application of cloths 
wet in cold water, or iced lime-water. Alter¬ 
nate hot and cold sponging of the part is fre¬ 
quently effective. The patient should take a 
quantity of hot water, which is effective in pro¬ 
ducing perspiration, which should be followed 
by a wet-sheet pack or a vapor bath. Sponging 
the parts alternately with h »t and cold water is 
of use in removing the swelling after the acute¬ 
ness of the attack is passed. 

Hives. Mrs. J., of Neb., is suffering with a 
disorder which she describes, and from her de¬ 
scription we believe it to be hives, or urticaria, 
sometimes called nettle-rash. She wishes to 
know the cause and cure. 

A ns. —The cause of this disorder is usually 
indigestion. The use of particular articles of 
food sometimes precedes the attack. The best 
remedy for the affliction is sponging the parts 
with a hot solution of soda, one teaspoonful to 
the pint of water. Tliis usually gives quite 
speedy relief. Sponging with hoi salt water is 
also frequently effective. 
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# SCIENCE IN THE HOUSEHOLD.•»- 



CONDUCTED BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG. 


THE IRISH POTATO. 

Composition .— 


Nitrogenous mutter,. 2.1 

Starch, . 18.S 

Sugar. 3.2 

Fat, . 0.2 

Salts,. 0.7 

Water,. 75.0 


Total nutritive value, 25 parts in 100 

Description .—The potato, a plant, belonging 
to the order Solanacttu is supposed to be in¬ 
digenous to South America, and to have ex¬ 
tended thence to North America. It appears 
probable that it was first introduced into Eu¬ 
rope by Spaniards early in the sixteenth cent¬ 
ury, and to have been cultivated in gardens 
only as a curiosity. To Sir Walter Raleigh, 
however, is usually given the credit of its intro¬ 
duction as a food, he having imported it from 
Virginia to Ireland in 1586, where its valuable 
nutritive qualities were first appreciated, and 
hence it is most commonly known as the frisk 
potato. 

The portion of the plant used for food con¬ 
stitutes the tuber, a thick, fleshy mass, or en¬ 
larged portion of a subterranean branch, having 
upon its surface a number of little buds, or eyes, 
as they are commonly called, each capable of 
independent growth. The substance of the tu¬ 
ber is made up of little cells tilled with starch 
granules, surrounded and permeated with a wa¬ 
tery fluid containing a small percentage of al¬ 
buminous or nitrogenous food elements. In tlio 
process of cooking, the heat coagulates the albu¬ 
men within and between the cells, while the 
starch granules absorb the watery portion, swell 
up, and distend their cells. The cohesion be¬ 
tween the cells also becomes destroyed, and they 
easily separate from each orlier. When by 
proper cooking these changes are complete, the 
potato becomes a loose, farinaceous mass, gen¬ 
erally designated as t( mealy.' When, however, 
the liquid portion is not wholly absorbed, and 
the cells are but imperfectly separated, the po¬ 
tato appears waxen, watery, or soggy. In a 
mealy state, the potato is easily digested ; but 
when in a waxy or water soaked condition, it is 
exceedingly trying to the digestive powers. 

It will appear obvious from these facts that 
the great desideratum to he attained in cooking 


the potato is to promote the expansion and sep¬ 
aration of its cells, or, in other words, to render 
it “ mealy.” Young potatoes are always waxy, 
and consequently less wholesome than older 
ones. Potatoes which have been frozen, and 
allowed to thaw quickly, are much sweeter and 
more watery than before, because in the process 
of thawing, the starch is changed into sugar. 
Frozen potatoes should be thawed in cold water, 
and cooked at once, or kept frozen until ready 
for use. 

Oemral liitlrs for Prepuration and Cooking .— 
In paring potatoes, always pare very thin. 
Much of the most nutritious part of the tuber 
lies next its outer covering, and consequently 
much care should be taken that as little as pos¬ 
sible of this best portion be wasted. 

Potatoes, to be pared before cooking, unless 
very muddy, are better peeled before washing, 
always remembering to drop at once into cold 
water and rinse thoroughly. It is a very care¬ 
less habit to allow the pared potatoes to drop 
back among the skins before washing, as in this 
way they become stained, and appear black and 
discolored after cooking. Scrubbing witli a 
brush (an old tooth-brush does admirably) cr 
coarse cloth is by far the best means for clean¬ 
ing potatoes to be cooked with the skins on. 

Straining, roasting, and baking are much 
better methods than boiling for cooking pota¬ 
toes, since their line flavors are more easily re¬ 
tained, and they suffer less diminution in food 
value. However, when boiling is employed, 
the skins should be left on whenever practica¬ 
ble, as their removal favors the extraction of 
the juices of the potato by the surrounding wa¬ 
ter The waste, when boiled in their skins, ac¬ 
cording to Lethehy, is about throe per cent, 
while without them it is not less than fourteen 
percent, or from two to three ounces in every 
pound. Potatoes boiled without skins should 
lie cooked very gently. 

Very old potatoes are best stewed or mashed. 
When withered or wilted, they are improved 
by being allowed to Btand in cold water for an 
horn* or so before cooking. If diseased or badly 
sprouted, they must be pared, and all germs 
and diseased portions removed. 

Always dry potatoes to be baked with a dry 
cloth after washing, before putting in the oven. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven ; with a slow 
oven the skins will become hardened and thick¬ 
ened, and much of the nutritious portion which 
lies next, to them will be wasted when they are 
removed. 

In boiling potatoes, use just us little water as 
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possible, never more than just enough to cover 
them, and a little less is preferable Cover 
tightly, and cook quickly until they can be eas¬ 
ily pierced with a fork. Drain thoroughly 
when done, and let them stand in a moderate 
heat several minutes, covered with a clean cloth, 
shaking them frequently. 

Let the process of cooking always be continu¬ 
ous. If when boiling potatoes, any water must 
be added to replenish, let it be hailing hot. 
Nothing is so deteriorating to potato as to allow 
it to cease boiling, and lie soaking in water be¬ 
fore the cooking process is complete. In steam¬ 
ing potatoes, observe the same rule : if the va- 
ter in the kettle becomes low, always replenish 
with some from the teakettle boiling hot. To 
allow the potatoes to stop steaming will spoil 
them. 

Use soft or filtered water for cooking, and, 
except for soups, let it be of boiling tempera¬ 
ture. We know this is a point upon which 
cooks disagree, as to whether cold or boiling 
water shall be used ; but the albumen and other 
nitrogenous elements of the potato are dissolved 
by standing in cold water, and thus the most 
nutritious part of the vegetable is lost in the 
water; while on the contrary, boiling water at 
once coagulates the albumen, and thus promotes 
its retention within the vegetable. For the same 
reason we do not recommend, as do most cook¬ 
books, the plan of soaking potatoes for a time 
in cold water before using, except when they 
are so wilted and old as to be almost unpalata¬ 
ble when cooked without freshening. Drop the 
potatoes into the boiling water, one at a time, 
so ;is not to stop the boiling at the first boil of 
the water, because in boiling, water evaporates 
its alkali and gases, and after a short time be¬ 
comes inferior for cooking purposes. 

Always serve potatoes as soon as done, but 
not in a porcelain dish with close-fitting cover, 
since the steam from the potatoes will collect 
on the dish, and very soon be reabsorbed into 
the potatoes, rendering them less mealy. If de¬ 
sirable to retain the heat, cover with a folded 
napkin to absorb the moisture. 

In cooking potatoes by any method, always 
select those of uniform size and similar variety 
to be used together, that the same length of 
time for cooking will suffice for each. 

In selecting potatoes, choose those that are 
perfectly ripe and of firm flesh, for as a general 
rule those with the smallest eyes are best. 
Smooth, medium sized potatoes and those heavi¬ 
est in proportion to size, are best. Sprouted 
potatoes are hardly fit for food, because the 
sprouts draw all their substance from the starch 
cells which make the healthy potato mealy. 

Time .—The time required for cooking pota¬ 
toes will vary somewhat wdth the size, age, and 
freshness of the vegetable : but the following is 
the approximate length of time for the various 
methods of cooking :— 

Boiling: old potatoes, about half an hour; 
new potatoes, twenty minutes. 

Steaming : about one-half hour. 

Stewing : from twenty minutes to one-half 
hour. 

Baking : about three-fourths of an hour. 


RECIPES FOR COOKING POTATOES. 

At this season, when the main dependence 
for vegetables is upon such as are dry dr stored, 
different ways of preparing that most common 
of all vegetables, the potato, will add much to¬ 
ward variety in the bill of fare. 

Stewed Potatoes with Celery.— Pare and 
slice the potatoes. Put them in a sauce-pan, 
with a tablespoonful or two of minced celery 
(the inner white portion of the celery is best), 
and salt if desired. Cover with milk enough to 
cook them w’cll and prevent their burning. 
Cover closely, and stew T until, on trying with a 
fork, the potatoes are found to be tender. 

Potatoes with White Sauce.—Steam pota¬ 
toes in their jackets until tender. Then re¬ 
move the skins, cut in slices, and turn a hot 
white sauce over them. Serve at once. Pota¬ 
toes steamed over a kettle in which beets are 
boiling, and served in this way, will be found 
exceedingly sw r eet and nice. 

Breakfast Potatoes. —Slice cold boiled or 
baked potatoes evenly, cutting off all discolored 
or hardened spots. Turn a pint of rich milk, 
part cream if it can be'afforded, into a sauce¬ 
pan, let it come to a boil, and stir in a level ta¬ 
blespoonful of flour, rubbed smooth with a lit¬ 
tle milk. Add salt if desired, and when the 
sauce has thickened, turn in a pint of potatoes, 
boil up together for a few' minutes, and servo. 

Stewed Potatoes. —Pare, slice, and, if the po¬ 
tatoes are old, let them stand 'in cold water for 
a half hour before using. Drop into just suffi¬ 
cient boiling w ? at.er to co\&v. When about 
half done, drain off the water, and pour over 
enough rich milk to nearly cover them, season 
to the taste with salt, thicken with a little flour 
rubbed smooth in milk, a level tablespoonful 
to a pint of milk will be sufficient, cover closely 
and stew gently till perfectly tender. A little 
minced parsley maybe added a few' minutes be¬ 
fore serving if desired. 

Molded Potato, No. 1. —Cook, mash, and 
season the potatoes. Oil a handsome mold, (a 
scalloped cake tin does very well), sprinkle 
brown bread raspings over the inside, then press 
the potato lightly into it. Turn the molded po¬ 
tato out, and brown it equally all over in the 
oven. 

Molded Potato, No. 2. —Boil, mash, and 
season wdth cream, a sufficient quantity of po¬ 
tatoes ; w r et some teacups in cold water, and 
fill with the potato, pressing the potato well in¬ 
to the mold. Turn the molded potato carefully 
on a pan, w r et with a little well-beaten egg, and 
brown nicely in the oven. 

Potato Rice. - Steam nice potatoes until ten¬ 
der. Have ready a hot dish to receive them, 
and a hot coarse w'ire sieve or colander. Rub 
the potato through with a spoon or beetle as 
quickly as possible. Be careful that the sieve 
dots not touch the potato, and do not disturb 
it as it falls, but send at once to the table, or if 
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preferred, brown in the oven a few momenta 
before serving. 

Stuffed Potatoes. —Prepare large, smooth 
potatodl* bake until tender, and cut them in 
halves. Scrape out the inside carefully, s<> as 
not to break the skins, mash smoothly, mix 
thoroughly with one-third freshly prepared cot¬ 
tage cheese. Season with nice sweet cream, 
and salt if desired. Fill the shells with the 
mixture, place them, with the cut side upper¬ 
most, in a pudding dish, and brown in the oven. 


The Kitchen. —It is a mistaken idea to sup¬ 
pose that any room, however small or unpleas¬ 
antly situated, is “ good enough ’"for a kitchen. 
This i3 the room where most of the time and la¬ 
bor is required, and it should be one of the 
brightest and most cheerful in the house ; for 
upon the results from no other department 
of woman’s domain depends so greatly the health 
and comfort of the family as from those of this 
“ household work-shop. ” If it be true, as is oft¬ 
en said, that the character of a person's work 
is more or less dependent upon outward sur¬ 
roundings, is it to be greatly wondered at that a 
woman immured for the greater part of the time 
in a small, close, dimly lighted room, whose 
only outlook may be the back alley or the wood¬ 
shed, supplies her household with products of 
her labor that fall far below a hign standard 
of health and housewifely skill ! 

Every kitchen shouId have plenty of windows, 
and the sun should have free entrance through 
them ; for light and fresh air are among the chief 
essentials for success in all departments of the 
household. Good drainage should also be pro¬ 
vided, .and the ventilation of a kitchen ought to 
be as carefully attended to as that of a sleeping- 
room. 

Undoubtedly, much of the distaste for, and 
neglect of, 11 house-work ” so often deplored in 
these days, arises from the unpleasant surround¬ 
ings accompanying this department of labor. 
If the kitchen be light, airy, and tidy, and the 
utensils bright and clean, the process of com¬ 
pounding from the raw materials those articles 
of food that grace the table and satisfy the ap¬ 
petite, and all the labor connected therewith, 
will be a pleasant task, and one entirely worthy 
of the most cultivated woman. 


^iterary Notices* 

ft A Idm’s Juvenile Gem ” is the title of a 
new illustrated weekly paper for young people, 
the publication of which begins with the new 
year. It is a new departure of the prolific 
“ Literary Revolution,” and will therefore be 
examined with particular interest by some hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of readers who have come to 
look to that enter prize almost exclusively for 
their reading matter. Its subscription price is 
only 75 cents a year, though it will rival the 
high priced magazines in the amount and qual¬ 
ity of its attractions. A specimen copy will be 
sent to any applicant forwarding his address by 


postal card to the publisher, John B. Alden, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 


How to Teach Reading : Clark and Maynard, 

734 Broadway, New York City. 

Through the courtesy of the author, Caroline 
B. Le Row, late instructor in Elocution in Smith 
and Vassar Colleges, we have received a copy of 
the above pamphlet. It is a model treatise on 
the subject, concise and practical on all points. 
The author emphasizes the fact that physical 
development is a matter of first importance to 
the successful teaching of the art of reading, 
and gives implicit directions for the use of such 
exercises as will secure proper position of the 
body, and develop the power for deep breathing 
and correct vocalization. We know of no book 
of this character in which the principles of true 
hygiene are so fully recognized, and we can 
heartily commend Miss Le Row’s work to all 
teachers, and others interested in the subject. 


Jails; By Levi L. Barbour. 

This is the title of a paper, a reprint of which 
lies before us through the courtesy of the au¬ 
thor, a member of the Board of State Charities 
and Corrections. Mr. Barbour presented this 
paper before the recent convention of county 
agents, hold at Kalamazoo, Midi. The author 
makes a vigorous attack upon the present jail 
system of the country, which he depicts in 
graphic but truthful colors, and pronounces a 
disgrace to civilization. From what we have 
seen while act ng as a member of a committee 
to visit var ous jails of the State on sundry oc- 
ca ion-, we feel certain that the writer's state¬ 
ments are n*»t at all exaggerated, and that his 
conclusions are quite correct. Every intelligent 
cit zen ought to raise his voice in condemnation 
of the present system. If vigilant committees 
sin uld be formed for the purpose of razing 
to the ground certain jails which we might 
name, and liberating the prisoners, the act 
would be justified by every man possessed of 
humanitarian sentiments and acquainted with 
the facts. Certainly we never encountered any¬ 
where more unsanitary conditions, viler tilth or 
more intolerable stenches, than we have met in 
Michigan jails, where dozens of human beings 
were congregated, A short ime af er a visit to 
one of these h rrihle pest-holes, we saw in a 
newspaper an account of the escape of some of 
the incarcerated, and felt that a man confined 
in such a veritable cess-pool was fully justified 
in making his escape by fair means or foul. A 
man may be deprived of his liberty as a punish¬ 
ment for crime, and may even give up his life 
in expiation of the crime of murder ; but no 
autliori'y under heaven * as the right to torture 
a human being with disease-producing germs 
and gases, with vermin and vi’e odors. 

We hope Mr. Barbour’s able paper will re¬ 
ceive the attention it deserves, and that this 
subject of prison refcm, or at leas that section 
of it which relates to jails, may be agitat* d un¬ 
til the monstrous evils of the old system aie 
abated. 
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'J- i (blinker ’.si %a ge. 

£3?' We wish all our readers u Haity New Year, 
tin » hope that, each one Is willing to make us happy 
for the new year, hy sending in promptly u renewal 
of his subscription to the journal. Nothing could 
afford us greater happiness than to keep with us for 
the new year every one of our old friends and pa¬ 
trons: and we feel certain that few things will con¬ 
tribute more to the happiness of any household than 
the maintenance of its health; and we know of no 
one means which will do more in the accomplish¬ 
ment of this good end than the regular visits of a 
journal which, like this, is devoted to imparting In¬ 
struction on this most important theme. So send 
(n your dollars friends, at once, if you have not al¬ 
ready done m>, and let us have another happy year 
together. 


We wish to call attention to the prospectus 
of this journal for 1*85, to be found on the first. leaf 
of the advertising pages. Head carefully wlnit we 
propose to give you during the next \ ear; and if you 
have not already made up your mind to subscribe 
for the journal for next year, decide the matter at 
once. You have also undoubtedly received, or will 
shortly receive, a polite invitation In send in your 
subscription, and we trust you will favor us by do¬ 
ing so as promptly as possible. It In true there, is a 
general cry of hard times and scarcity of money: 
but if this i> true, there is all the more necessity 
for enuiomziug. and there Is mi more profitable 
method of saving money than by getting rid of doc* 
tors 1 bill*, and loot lime, or buffering through sick¬ 
ness. One dollar paid out for Goop Hp.ai.tii may 
fairly be calculated to save certainly riot less than 
ten dollars in various ways during each sear We 
have often received letters from subscribe is, stating 
that tin- journal saved them at least one hundred 
dollars a scar. Anything which will economize 
human life and health is cheap at any price. 

> TWn rxxrs I 117-7 A'. — Did you 
ever thlu'k of If. 1 This journal, furnishing 3‘J huge 
pages of choice reading mutter each month, or dsi 
for the sear. co. Is less than tsvo eenls a Week! We 
never did. until the other day. A friend of the 
journal awoke the other morning just, in time to 
discover tills idea popping into his head. It struck 
him with so muHi force that he got thoroughly 
waked up, .ml broad day-light. I'miul Idm bustling 
about, among bis friends with a copy of the journal 
and a sheet of paper and pencil, and in less than 
two hour* In* had obtained fifty yearly subscribers 
for the journal. Everybody said, Why, two cents a 
week is so cheap only the cost of a postage stamp 
—1 cannot afford to get along without it. Il ev¬ 


ery leader would go and do likewise, the addition 
to our subscription list iu the next four wrecks 
would be beyond precedent. 

. Suppose you try the experiment, render. Show 
the journal to your friends, and tell them that it will 
cost them but tu.* cml# n unk y and see if you cannot 
get six, delit, ten, or a dozen of them to subscribe 
for it; and when Bending in the names, do not for¬ 
get. to bend the two cents a week for your own sul*- 
Bcription also. 


Somt‘fliiii£ Elegant.—The publishers of 

(*<Hii * lliui.ru have Ibis voir Ustted an elegant monthly ini 
endar, the beauty mol utility of which entitle it to u place in 
e\oi.v home, office, cmiiiLiiig-ronin, or other place Where cal¬ 
endars are needed. It U cotter) up in excellent taste, and 
' ••ntains Ixnridc* the caleudur matter, useful health bints for 
each month in the year, and a g hn( Assortment of wholesome 
and hcult.hful fun. 

Sent securely wrapped, post paid, on receipt of ten rents. 


t \cw YoarN liitt to Every Mih* 
MTiber. —Every subscriber who will send in his 

eultect iption for ]$S.O Indore February lirst, mcl Ming two two 
runt postage stamp* to rover coat of postage, mulling, ote., 
will roreixe a beam bully printed monthly calendar. .Sub¬ 
scriptions uii.y be paid iu mb nin e if not u..’w duo. and Homo 
who hnv o already icuvwcd f -r ISSo may recei e the culcn 
dftr hy icmliuu the postage stamps ns stated. 


The large new building of the Sanitarium 

wiui lomplotud curly* lu*>r month, end dedicated with appro- 
pilate • ereiiioitiex. I»cr. 1*, lsnd. u report of which will ho 
found in the supplement to this number. 


i^*This number lms been delayed, owing, In 
part, (o extra lnb *r in connection with the supple ocut, 


Subscriptions for !88*> are coming in at a 
rate almost unprecedented. bet each re;* er no'efuliy c*»aio 
hie the paster on his journal i it- w upper, and -ee if it is 
not time for him to -en i in Id* ihvllur for u rencaat also. 


L-t?~Suw is the Mute to lenew your subscription 
lor Bettor attend to the matter hubue \on forget it. 


Not a single subscriber cun afford to gri 
along with, ut I loot) llKAi.ru I »r flfitf*. Sec pro.-»p«atim for the 
year on another j age. 


Every subscriber who will send us one aub- 
M.'i iption be.sido hbt own, will reeujvu a credit of lour month* 
on hi* subscription. 


(L3P Quite a large number of subscribers receive 
this number whose suh-otipfJ»*n*-' expired with December, 
H-d. This* courtesy i> intended us mi invitation to renew 

their MulxuTlption lor another year.. we Must will not be 

e tended in >ain. 

tW Is there a single reader of this journul who 
durine the year lui- read if uiro'nlly without, obtaining more 
thun the worth of ihe .spiull mho iiMc-ft d in it'.' h there lx 
one 8U’h person, let him in*ext hi* money in sonmthtug 
which l.e is prepared to a;»pre< late, and imt waste any ipory 
in the sumo manner. 


bv-£f While Seal Burning Oil costs a few cent* 
more a gallon than common oils, but it gives a more 
brilliant light, ami burns much longer. No explo¬ 
sion lms ever occurred from Its use. Re;ol the ad¬ 
vertisement in another column. 


















OF THE 






WPROGRAM.^ 

1:00 P. M.—Dinner. 

2:30 P. M.—Dedicatory Exerciser*. 

4:00 P. M.—Viewing the Building and Various 
Departments. 

0:30 P. M.—Entertainment: A Trip through 
Europe with the Stereopticon. 


ytjOIi months, builders, helpers, physi- 
4f ciuns. and managers had been looking 
m with anxiety for the day when the 
*** mammoth struct lire which had grown 
up so rapidly as almost to suggest the idea 
of magic, could be pronounced complete, 
and ready to be dedicated to the purposes 
for which it had been erected. For (he 
last lew weeks, extra workmen bad been 
employed, and, although to the superficial 
observer the building might seem to he 
completed, an army of busy workers was 
engaged, scattered here and there over the 
great structure in nooks and corners and 
out-of-the-way places, finishing up, re¬ 
touching, smoothing, and perfecting the 
work which for various causes might have 
been left incomplete. 

The work had at last reached a stage of 
completion which made it possible to set a 
day for the dedicatory exercises. Dec. 18 
was the date selected, and hundreds of in¬ 
vitations were sent out to the old patrons 
and friends of the institution. As the ap¬ 
pointed day approached, there still re¬ 
mained very much to he done, and it 
seemed almost impossible that everything 
could he made in proper readiness, and all 
of the one hundred and twenty regular 
employees—in addition to the carpenters, 
the mechanics, steam-fitters, etc — exerted 


themsclvcs to t he utmost, sometimes work¬ 
ing long into the night, and, under the 
masterly management of the efficient ma¬ 
tron, Mrs. L.M. 11 all. accomplishing every 
day seeming impossibilities. Whole stories 
were cleaned, floors waxed and polished, 
carpets laid down, and rooms furnished, 
where a few hours before a crowd o'work¬ 
men had been planing and hammering, 
making a change as great and almost as 
rapid as t he marvelous transformations one 
reads about in the “Arabian Nights/’ 

The day before the dedication was one 
which will be remembered as long as the 
event itself, by those who participated in 
its labors. The next day was to be per¬ 
haps the most notable in the whole history 
of the institution. The numerous friends 
who were expected as guests, were many 
of them to have an opportunity to contrast, 
after an interval of many years, the small 
and struggling institution, with its meager 
aeilitics and limited patronage, with the 
grand establishment which had grown to 
such mammoth proportions, and now stood 
with unequaled facilities, a multitude of 
patrons, and an established reputation, 
unapproached by any similar establish¬ 
ment. in the world. 

Every department was to be on exhibi¬ 
tion, and was to appear at as good an ad¬ 
vantage as possible, notwithstanding the 
slight demoralizat ion which had nat urally 
grown out of the extra care and labor 
connected with the improvements which 
have been going on during the summer. 

Mas. Murphy, in charge of the dining¬ 
room, assisted by Mrs. K., found her 
hands more than full with the training of 
thirty or forty extra girls, and the arrang¬ 
ing of tables and other accommodations for 
the four or five hundred expected guests. 
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The energetic steward, Mr. Hall, had 
already made sundry trips to Chicago and 
other places in search of the rarest and 
freshest productions in the line of fruits 
and vegetables, and still found his time 
fully occupied in getting together all the 
materials necessary for feeding at one time 
half a thousand or more people. 11 is well- 
laid plans came near being quite frustrated, 
however, by an accident on the railroad, 
in consequence of which the freight car 
containing a large part of the supplies had 
been left in a snow-hank a hundred miles 
away. However, by a representation of 
the necessities of the situation to the ac¬ 
commodating officials of t he Michigan Cen¬ 
tral Railroad, they were induced to provide 
a way out of the dilemma by opening the 
car, and transferring the much-needed, sup¬ 
plies to a passenger train, which delivered 
them here in good condition upon the 
very morning of the day on which they 
were to he consumed. 

Mr. Murphy, in charge of the business 
office, found time amid his other busy 
cares to arrange for an extra supply of 
ushers, and for the reception of the hun¬ 
dreds of guests, orderly management of 
cloak-rooms, etc. 

Mrs. Sawyer, Miss Martin, Miss Al¬ 
drich, and others exerted themselves to 
the utmost, not only in their own depart¬ 
ments, but wherever their services were 
needed. 

The members of the faculty also consid¬ 
ered it not damaging to their professional 
standing to bo seen busily engaged with 
the rest in putting the great house in 
order, whenever a moment could be spared 
from their regular duties. The whole 
establishment was like the inside of a bee¬ 
hive during the honey-making season. 
Patients shared in the general interest 
and anxiety for the successful issue of the 
events of the long-looked-for day, and de¬ 
manded less attention than is usually re¬ 
quired by a community of chronic invalids, 
in many instances even offering to help in 
the busy labors which occupied the hearts 
and hands of the entire family of workers, 
besides many who had been brought in to 
aid in the duties of the special occasion. 

Mrs. Hall, the ever busy matron of the 
institution, seemed omni-present, flitting 
about from basement to garret and from 
one end of the long hall to the other, or¬ 
ganizing squads of helpers, and keeping 
them busy in a dozen different places at 
the same time. 

The question, Shall we be ready on 
time? was asked and doubtfully answered 


scores of times. When the morning of the 
long-expected day dawned clear and cold 
as any December morning could be, there 
still remained very much to be done, and 
it seemed impossible that it could be ac¬ 
complished. Ten o’clock arrived, and still 
the halls and many public rooms were by 
no means presentable ; but in another half 
hour a hundred workers had wrought 
a marvelous transformation, and by the 
time the first guests from the city began 
to arrive, an hour before dinner t ime, there 
were to be seen no traces of the bewilder¬ 
ing confusion which bad reigned for forty- 
eight hours previous. 

The day before, old patients had begun 
to come in from a distance, and during the 
night had continued to arrive. Early 
morning and forenoon trains brought con¬ 
stant additions to the number, so that the 
public rooms were already filling up some 
time before the numerous invited guests 
from the city began to make their appear¬ 
ance. 

As the guests arrived, they were received 
at the door by gentlemanly ushers, who 
directed them at once to t he elevator in 
the new part, by which they were carried 
up to the second floor, where spacious 
dressing-rooms had been arranged for both 
ladies and gentlemen, in which hats, wraps, 
etc., were disposed of and carefully tick¬ 
eted, so that in the hurry and confusion of 
the departure no one should find himself 
embarrassed by a hat too large or an 
overcoat too small, as is frequently the 
case at large gatherings like this. 

From the dressing-rooms guests were 
shown to the large parlors and waiting- 
rooms, to await the announcement of din¬ 
ner, which, owing to the unfortunate delay 
of freight expected some days previous, 
before referred to, was not ready for nearly 
an hour after the appointed time. The 
interval was well filled up, however, by 
pleasant converse and the registration ot 
visitors’ names, so that no great embarrass¬ 
ment occurred in consequence, and the 
number of guests was constantly reinforced 
by those who had been necessarily de¬ 
tained by delay of t rains and other causes. 
Fortunately, the large parlors and spacious 
balls offered ample capacity for the ac¬ 
commodation of tho great company, so 
that there was no crowding or jostling, 
and all were comfortable. 

When, at last, dinner was announced, 
the guests were brought in in small par¬ 
ties, and seated so quietly and systematic¬ 
ally that all were placed so as to afford 
the greatest amount of social as well as 
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gustatory pleasure during the dinner hour. 

Eld. II. Smith occupied the place of 
honor at the head of the grand dining¬ 
room, and in appropriate words asked the 
divine blessing upon the occasion and the 
repast. 

Dinner was served simultaneously in 
the new dining-room and the large gym¬ 
nasium, bot h of which are connected with 
the adjacent serving-room in such a man¬ 
ner as to facilitate systematic serving in 
the highest degree. The tables were set 
for five hundred guests, and every seat was 
full. Fortunately, there was just room for 
all—not one seat to spare, and not one 
guest without a seat. The new dining¬ 
room was seated for more than three hun- 
Vlred, and with a little crowding might 
have contained a hundred more. 

Fifty serving girls brought on the food 
in courses, in accordance with the follow¬ 
ing 

►:£BILL OF FARE.-> 

Soups. 

Cream Pea Soup. Vegetable Oyster Soup. 

drains. 

R»ce. Cracked Wheat. Graham Grits. 

Vegetables. 

Sweet Potatoes, baked. Irish Potatoes, mashed. 

Squash, mashed. Sweet Corn, stewed. 

Macaron a 1'Italicnne. 

Broads, Leavened. 

Graham. White. Buns. Oatmeal Biscuits. 

Dry Toast. Cream Toast. 

Breads, Unleavened. 

Rolls. Graham Crackers. Gluten Crackers. 

Oatmeal Biscuits. Dyspeptic Wafers. 


Roast Beef. 

Meat*. 

Stewed Lamb. 

Celery. 

Relishes. 

Cream. 

Milk. 

Hot Milk. 

Beverages. 

Cereal Coffee. 

Lemonade. 

Gluten. 

Prepared Foods. 

Granola. 

Avcna. 

Cranberry Pie. 

Dessert. 

Fruit Cake, leavened. 

* Gluten Cup Cake. 

Tapioca Custard Pudding. Farina Blanc Mange. 


Fruits and Nuts. 



Peaches, canned. Whortleberries, canned. Apples. 
Raisins. California Grapes. Bananas. Florida Oranges. 
Figs. Brazil Nuts. Almonds. Filberts. 


Many of the guests were little accus¬ 
tomed to food so plainly and simply pre¬ 
pared as that Bcrved to them on this 


occasion ; yet all seemed more than satis¬ 
fied with the repast spread before them, 
and ate with a zest which demonstrated 
more plainly than words could express the 
possibility of preparing food so simply and 
wholesomely as to be in no way injurious 
to health, and at the same time so skillfully 
and daintily as to render it acceptable to 
the most fastidious taste. 

To those who were present on this 
occasion, the scene was one which will 
never be forgotten. The capacious dining¬ 
room, its massive pillars festooned and 
nearly covered with evergreens and roses, 
its snowy white paneled ceiling, its waxed 
and polished floor, its heavy natural oak 
finish, its massive mirrors, and its broad 
windows letting in floods of sunlight, pre¬ 
sented a sea of heads with kindly intelligent 
faces, among which were deftly flitting 
two score of waiter girls with their neat 
white caps and tasty uniform dresses. 
Among the throng were to be seen old and 
tried friends of the institution, a few of 
whom had been present at the dedication 
of the original small wooden building 
which constituted the entire establishment 
at its inception eighteen years ago. Among 
the rest appeared the honest, kindly face 
of our old friend and former patient, Mr. 
Pedicord, who was present at the dedica¬ 
tion of our first large building, and had 
come from his distant home in the West 
for the express purpose of being present 
on this occasion. Numerous other old 
patients, some of whom we had not seen 
for years, and whose faces had almost 
faded from our memories, were also pres¬ 
ent, together with scores of those who had 
been numbered among our more recent 
friends and patrons. 

Among the guests were also a large 
number of the leading citizens of the city, 
of whom we mention with pride our hon¬ 
ored fellow-townsman, IIon. B. F. Graves, 
a man of world-wide distinction as a ju¬ 
rist t hrough many years of efficient service 
upon the supreme bench of our State,Jot 
which he was for years Chief Justice. 
The presence of Judge Graves was a mat¬ 
ter of special interest on account of the 
fact that as a pioneer in this country, 
then a wilderness, he had more than 
thirty years ago purchased and cleared 
the site upon which the institution now 
stands, and erected a substantial building, 
then one of the handsomest in the city, 
which was purchased of him by the 
founders of the institution, and consti¬ 
tuted the first main building, standing 
exactly on the spot now occupied by the 


•Unleavened, without soda or baking-powder. 
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mammoth new structure which was this 
day t<> be dedicated. Of the original in¬ 
corporators, only one was present on this 
occasion, and only three or four of the 
entire number have survived to see the 
mammoth proportions of the little enter¬ 
prise which they planted nearly a score 
of years ago. The Judge, who resides in 
a beautiful home near by the institution, 
has watched its development with a sort 
of fatherly interest from its small begin¬ 
ning to the present time ; and we thought, 
as we looked at his kindly face, beaming 
wit li good nature, and rare good sense, that 
we discovered a gentle sprinkling of pride 
that he had converted a lonely place in 
the wilderness, covered with underbrush 
and gigantic forest trees, into a spot so 
lovely and attractive as to make it the 
choice above all others for the site of an 
institution which had grown into such a 
great and beneficent enterprise as was 
here this day exhibited. We were sad to 
be reminded by his snowy locks that if 
another score of years should roll around 
to bring occasion for an event similar to 
the present, it was hardly to he expected 
that the occasion could bo so honored as 
the present one. 

At the close of the sumptuous but 
wholesome repast, it was announced that 
the dedicatory services would be held in 
the gymnasium half an hour later, the in¬ 
terval being necessary to allow time for 
removing the tables from the gymnasium, 
and arranging seats, In due time every¬ 
thing was in readiness, and the dedicatory 
services were held, a nearly verbatim re¬ 
port of which was taken by the Sanita¬ 
rium stenographers, as elsewhere given. 
The commodious hall, forty-five feet in 
width, and eighty-five in length, was 
barely large enough to accommodate the 
audience of guests, though the extremely 
severe cold weather undoubtedly pro 
vented the attendance of a very large 
number, who otherwise would have been 
present. Perhaps it was fortunate, how¬ 
ever. that the number was no larger, as 
there was just room for all to he comfort¬ 
able. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the 
weat her, the heating and ventilating ap¬ 
paratus worked to such charming perfec¬ 
tion that there was no complaint any 
where, of either heat or cold, and the most 
crowded rooms were wholly free from the 
oppressive closeness which generally gives 
rise to much discomfort on occasions like 
this. 

At the conclusion of the exercises, the 


guests were invited to view the building, 
both the old part and the new, and were 
soon strolling about in companies through 
the long halls and corridors, inspecting 
many new and interesting things which 
were presented to their view. This part of 
the program was facilitated by the pres¬ 
ence in every part of the building of suita¬ 
ble persons who had been detailed for the 
purpose, and who were able and ready to 
answer any inquiries respecting the work¬ 
ings of the various departments of the 
establishment. 

Among the items which attracted most 
attention were the mechanical exorcise 
departments, the heating and ventilating 
apparatus, the elegant furnishing of the 
suits in the new building, and the power¬ 
ful electrical machines, which were exhib¬ 
ited by Dr. W. IT. Maxson, who presided 
in this department, with his accustomed 
skill. 

The time was thus occupied until the 
hour for the evening entertainment ar¬ 
rived, when Mrs. Kellogg, by the aid of 
the stereopticon, took us on an ideal trip 
through Europe. One by one the chief 
cities of England and Continental Europe 
were visited, and their principal objects of 
interest presented upon the canvas, and 
described in so graphic a manner that one 
could almost feel himself upon t lie very 
spot from which the various views were 
taken by the photographer, and viewing 
with his own eyes the quaint scenes, odd 
manners and customs, antique structures, 
and grotesque costumes of the Old World 
cities, in which one finds a strange com¬ 
mingling of modern ideas, and the out¬ 
growths of modern discoveries, with the 
fossil civilization of twenty centuries ago. 

After an hour thus pleasantly spent, a 
brief intermission was allowed, during 
which those who desired betook them¬ 
selves to the refreshment stand for lemon¬ 
ade, and preparations wore made for an 
exhibition of calisthenic and Indian club 
exercises, with Mr. Louis Belknap as mas¬ 
ter of ceremonies. The large gymnasium 
was filled with skillful performers with 
clubs and dumb-bells, leaving only a nar¬ 
row space along the sides and ends, which 
was packed as full us possible with specta¬ 
tors. The various movements were dexter¬ 
ously executed, all keeping time with the 
music of the piano. The performance was 
not only creditable to the trainer of the 
class, hut highly entertaining to those of 
the guests who remained to witness it. 

With this exhibition closed one of the 
most notable days in the whole history of 
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the institution. After many struggles 
through years of adversity, its prosperity 
has at last reached a point where its 
friends can look upon it as assured; and 
now, with an established reputation, a 
large and growing patronage, and the re¬ 
cently completed most magnificent struct¬ 
ure for the purpose ever erected in any 
land,—an enterprise which had once been 
looked upon by many with doubt, perhaps 
scorn,—has reached a position where it may 
be said to have triumphed over all its foes, 
and surmounted every obstacle which 
stood in the way of its success. This was 
at least the feeling of the hundreds of 
friends who gathered upon this triumphal 
day to celebrate its success, as they pre¬ 
pared for departure homeward, and bade 
a friendly good night to those who had 
entertained them. 

THE DAY AFTER THE DEDICATION, 

A considerable portion of the day fol¬ 
lowing the dedication, was devoted to 
securing photographic views of various 
portions of the inside of the new building, 
including views of I be dining-room, gym¬ 
nasium, mechanical exercise department, 
patients 1 gallery, etc,, a skillful artist hav¬ 
ing been secured for the purpose. A 
group of old patients, who had returned 
to attend the dedication, was taken in the 
patients' gallery, the walls of which were 
nearly covered with photographs of pa¬ 
tients who had been guests of the institu¬ 
tion in years gone by. These photographs 
are valuable mementoes of the day, and 
will be cherished years hence by many of 
those who were present on this memorable 
occasion. 

The afternoon train carried off all but 
one or two of the old patients, some of 
Whom had come several hundred miles to 
be present ; and the work in various de¬ 
partments, which had been more or less 
interrupted for several days, dropped at 
once into the regular routine. Thus 
ended the third Dedication of the Medical 
and Surgical Sanitarium. 


A Pound a Day .—A patient the other day 
walked into the physician's office at the 
Sanitarium, and reported that during the 
seventeen days of his sojourn there he had 
gained in weight seventeen pounds, and 
felt a still greater increase in strength and 
in buoyancy of spirits. 

—A lady left the institution the other 
day weighing thirty-five pounds more 
than when she came. 


DEDICATION OF THE NEW SANITARIUM 
BUILDING. 

The dedicatory services were opened 
with an anthem by the choir. Prayer was 
offered by Eld. Lamson. Eld. U. Smith 
then delivered the following address:— 

Had it not been for one consideration, 

I should have felt under the necessity of 
declining the courtesy of the invitation to 
address you at this time. If this occasion 
were of such a nature that the interest 
manifested in it, and the good to be de¬ 
rived from it, and the impressions to be 
made by it, depended upon what was 
said, I think consistency, at least, would 
require that 1 should not undertake to 
meet the demands. But what makes this 
an occasion of interest is what is seen and 
felt, rather than what may he heard. Un¬ 
der these circumstances, an effort to meet 
any real necessity that exists for remarks 
to be made, is comparatively a pleasant 
and easy task. 

No words occur to my mind that would 
better express my own feelings, and 1 pre¬ 
sume also the feelings of those who have 
had charge of the Sanitarium, and who 
have invited us here to-day, than words 
found in the third epistle of John. Writ¬ 
ing to his friend Gains, he says: “ Beloved, 

I wish above all things that, thou mayost 
prosper, and be in health, even as thy soul 
prospereth.” The apostle seems here to 
regard man as possessing a dual nature, 
physical and spiritual. Having good ev¬ 
idence that his friend was in a good spir¬ 
itual condition, his next best wish lor him 
was, that ho might enjoy an equal degree 
of physical health. This has been the 
great object of search by the people of 
the world,—to secure health, and enjoy it 
in its full measure. 

What, then, is health? Webster says: 
“To be sound or whole in body, mind, or 
soul ; especially, the state of being free 
from physical pain or distress.” This is 
health. This is what the people of the 
world are all seeking after. But how 
have they come into this position and 
condition, which requires them to seek 
after health? Why is it that wo see so 
much disease, suffering, and deformity 
all about us? It is because of transgres¬ 
sion. Transgression was first introduced 
into this world by the fall of Adam, and 
its consequence was death. But how 
much is involved in that? How much is 
included in the sentence that is based 
upon the words, “ In the clay thou eatest 
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thereof thou slialt surely die ” ? Does it 
contemplate sickness and disease? Does 
it contemplate acute suffering ? It does 
not seem thus. Tko sentence was, that 
man’s life should end. This period of ex¬ 
istence was to come to a close ; but was 
it not to come gradually? Should not 
the human machinery, after running until 
it exhausts its strength, then cease to ex¬ 
ist because it is worn out ? Was not 
this all that was contemplated or neces¬ 
sarily included in the sentence? We 
read of the antediluvians. Were they 
ever sick and prostrated by disease? 
There seems to be no evidence of any 
such thing ; but thoy had their body in 
health, and were in full possession of their 
powers of mind. This seems to have 
been man’s first condition. How came it 
to be otherwise?—Because man has, by 
his own perversity in yielding to appetite 
and passion, and by many false methods 
of living, added to the primal curse, and 
brought upon himself evils which he 
might have escaped. 

There are many who reflect upon the 
course of Adam very severely. But is 
our suffering all due to him ? I think not. 
If men had not, by their own course of 
action, shown themselves to be the de¬ 
scendants of Adam and his posterity, they 
might have some reason for charging 
upon him the evils they have to endure. 
And so with our ancestors. Are we not 
guilty in having involved ourselves in 
evils and sufferings that we have, by our 
own actions, brought upon ourselves? 

We look around, and see disease and 
suffering everywhere. We see that the 
world is sadly in need of reform; but the 
question arises, How much can reform le¬ 
gitimately attempt ? What must it sub¬ 
mit to? Wo have the original sentence 
of death in ourselves. Of course we can¬ 
not try to avert that, and live forever in 
this state of being, But when we come 
to this condition in which suffering and 
disease are preying upon the human fam¬ 
ily, they are not involved in that primal 
sen ten co. Here, therefore, is a flold to en¬ 
gage the attention of reformers,—to cor¬ 
rect these false habits of life ; to instruct 
people so they may become intelligent re¬ 
specting the way to live ; how to best care 
for themselves and attain to the condition 
described in the adage of the ancients, “A 
sound mind in a sound body.” This is 
the problem to be solved. Upon this re¬ 
formers have been engaged in every ago, 
and this, doubtless, from a physical stand¬ 
point, is the most important work in which 


men can engage, or have been engaged in 
any age of the world. The healing art 
has been called one of the fine arts. It 
entered into the mythology of the an¬ 
cients, and one of the divinities which 
men of old worshiped was tho Goddess of 
Health. Thoy built temples and shrines 
in which to pay honor to her. We go to 
the Christian Scriptures and find this ques¬ 
tion of the healing of disease made a very 
prominent one there. It was considered 
one of tho special favors which men might 
properly ask of their Creator. Hence the 
many petitions recorded in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, addressed to the Most High, that 
he would heal them of all their diseases. 
It is made equally prominent in the Now 
Testament, and is brought out especially 
in the ministry of the Son ol ; man. Isaiah 
prophesied of him: “He hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows.” Isa. 53:4. 
And Matthew, finding a fulfillment of this 
in the work of Christ, says (8:17), “That 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Bsaias, the prophet, saying, Himself took 
our infirmities and bear our sicknesses.” 
He brought succor to mankind in their 
distress. He ever went about doing good 
and healing the sick. He took special 
pains to relieve the suffering. They came 
to him in full faith, and none were turned 
away unanswered. He realized their 
need. Ho pitied their distresses, and re¬ 
lieved them from sickness and suffering. 
This was a part of his divine mission, 
and to his exalted titles of “ Priest and 
King,” he added this other, equally di¬ 
vine, “The Great Physician,”—the sym¬ 
pathetic healer of the people. 

Unless we have good physical health, 
we canuot expect to attain the highest 
position in other respects. From this 
standpoint, then, tho hygienic reform 
lies at the foundation of all reform. It is 
to this idea that this institution owes its 
existence, it was my fortune to be one 
of the original incorporators of the Health 
Reform Institute, now known as the San¬ 
itarium; and my memory serves me quite 
well in regard to the motives which 
prompted the inaugurators of this enter¬ 
prise. They saw the connection between 
physical and moral reform. They saw 
that men could never reach tho highest 
moral position, unless they had clear 
minds and sound bodies. As an agency 
to secure these ends, especially, this insti¬ 
tution was founded. It was not erected 
for any selfish gain. It was designed to 
establish here an institution which should 
bo founded upon correct principles of liv- 
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ing, and which would be conducted in ac¬ 
cordance with scriptural hygiene, and 
which, while strictly scriptural, should 
also take a broad view and be entirely 
undenominational, thus becoming a bless¬ 
ing to all those who might come within 
its reach. 

While we do not give homage to the 
Goddess of Health, whom the ancients 
worshiped, we have the same end in 
view T , and hope to gain it by more rational 
methods. We all know that wonderful 
advancement has been made in these lat¬ 
ter years in all the sciences; but perhaps 
no advancement has been greater than 
that in the healing art. In evidence of 
this, we have but to look at this institu¬ 
tion which we are here to dedicate to-day. 
As you go through these rooms, observe 
the therapeutic means which are here 
employed, and compare them with those 
used several years ago. You can pass 
your own judgment in this respect. It is 
now as it was when Christ was on the 
earth ; this question of health and hy¬ 
gienic reform is closely connected with 
Christianity. In this field we can exer¬ 
cise that feeling of pity for the suffering, 
and love them as the Son of God did. 

These objects have b< on kept in view 
through the whole history of the institu¬ 
tion, since its foundation, Sept. 5, 1866. 
It has been in operation eighteen years, 
the fifth day of last September, with va¬ 
rying degrees of prosperity, but always 
seeking to accomplish the important end 
it had in view. We have now come to a 
time which especially calls upon us for 
thankfulness, for the prosperity that has 
been attained ; and as we look at this, it is 
well to remember those who have so faith¬ 
fully labored, whose zeal has been untir¬ 
ing, and whose ardor has never flagged to 
bring this institution up to its present de¬ 
gree of efficiency and advancement. I 
know that the remarks I here loci im¬ 
pelled to make, he, and they who are es¬ 
pecially concerned, would rather 1 would 
not make; but you know the Bible says 
that wo should give honor to whom honor 
is duo. 

Several years ago this institution was 
so fortunate as to secure the services of 
its present physician-in-chief. Such has 
been his concentration of purpose that, as 
he lias studied to prepare for his duties, 
as he has labored to acquaint himself with 
the host methods, exploring the whole 
field of medical science to secure the best 
facilities, lie has attracted to it such a pat¬ 
ronage that now we can make a statement 


which we believe is excluded from the cat¬ 
egory of boasting, because it is a simple 
fact, and that is, that we now have an insti¬ 
tution that stands at the head of its class in 
the new world as well as the old. To his 
arduous efforts, seconded by the efforts of 
earnest helpers, this success is largely ow¬ 
ing, and is entitled to recognition. And 
however much they may be disinclined to 
this publicity, that does not relieve us from 
the obligation of acknowledging their effi¬ 
cient work and ability, and their personal 
and professional worth in this matter. 
Now a cause which has undertaken the 
preparation of such an institution as this, is 
certainly a cause in which our people ought 
to have a largo degree of interest; and if 
it is right that these facilities should bo 
provided, as they have been, and that this 
is a rational and proper mode of dealing 
with the sick and inculcating principles 
of health, then wo certainly ought to have 
a deep interest in this work. Wo ought 
to stand by it, and try in every way to 
contribute to its success. The friends of 
health reform should be stanch friends of 
all reform. 

Wo have on the presses in our publish¬ 
ing bouse what are known as loose pul¬ 
leys. All machinists are familiar with 
them. There is the same revolving of the 
belt and moving of the wheel, and often 
just about as much noise ; but the machin¬ 
ery does not move ; nothing is accom¬ 
plished ; because they do not have the 
grip upon the shaft that puis the other 
parts in motion. Now, my friends, we 
must not, in this matter of hygienic re¬ 
form, be loose pulleys ; let us have that 
firm grip upon principle, that our influ¬ 
ence will bo felt, and we thus contribute 
to the progress of t his great work. 

There is only one other question that 
is of greater moment than this, which 
pertains to this present life, and that is 
the question of the life to come. I re¬ 
ceived, a few days ago, a pamphlet from 
our former fellow-townsman, Mr. Peebles, 
entitled “ IIow to Live a Century.” That 
is a noble question. How to fight success¬ 
fully the battle of life, and how to main¬ 
tain these physical frames of ours so that 
they shall run on and on. till we reach a 
hundred years. But there is one ques¬ 
tion greater than that; that is. How, Hot 
simply to live a hundred years, but how 
to live forever. We must answer the for¬ 
mer question before wo can answer the 
latter. 

Let us press on to that glorious life to 
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como, and which God grant wo may all 
reach. 

Dk. Kellogg then made the following 
remarks :— 

I do so much talking hero, l thought I 
might fairly keep still to-day, but some of 
the remarks of Eld. Smith seem to make 
it necessary for me to say a word or two. 

I was very sorry to hear the remarks he 
made concerning myself. 1 assure you 
that so far as the success of this institu¬ 
tion is concerned, very little is duo to my¬ 
self. If wo look back to its commence¬ 
ment, it will seem almost incredible that 
so much progress has been made in so 
short a time. If you could look out of 
the window over there, you would see a 
small building that used to contain all 
our patients, with some room to spare. 
Eighteen years ago, at the dedication to 
which Eli>. Smith has referred, there 
wore just twelve patients. We have 
more than twelve times as many here to¬ 
day, though our number is smaller than 
usual, as many of thorn have gone home 
to spend the holidays with their friends. 

The institution has prospered in a most 
surprising manner; but I assure you that 
it is not because either myself or my as¬ 
sociates can claim any remarkable skill, 
ability, or genius. Wo are all very com¬ 
mon people hero. The success of this in¬ 
stitution is attributable to the fact that 
there is a genuine principle at its founda¬ 
tion. Eighteen years ago the success of 
the principles upon which it is based was 
a problem yet unsolved. Many of our 
citizens beard of a people in this part of 
town who lived on two meals a day, and 
ate bran bread ; and they laughed at 
them, and called them fanatics. They 
heard of our eating oatmeal mush, and 
commiserated us for living upon “ horse 
diet.” Now there is scarcely one who 
docs not enjoy a loaf of graham bread or 
a dish of oatmeal mush lor breakfast. 

The institution was founded as a water- 
cure, and was at first looked upon by 
many with distrust on this account. But 
during the last eighteen years great ad¬ 
vances have been made in the healing art. 
We have endeavored to keep pace with 
these, and have added new appliances 
and methods until at the present time our 
arma?nentorium includes, as we believe, 
every rational means of cure known to 
the scientific world. 

Our efforts have been untiring to ac¬ 
complish this result, but the success at- ( 
tending the work has been due, I assure 


you, to the fact that its principles were 
sound. No matter how earnest efforts or 
how many sacrifices have been made, the 
institution would have been a failure un¬ 
less the principles upon which it was 
based had boon sound. Eighteen years is 
long enough to try the principles of an 
institution. You can travel all over the 
United States, and find the ruins of hun¬ 
dreds of sanitariums. They possessed no 
vitality, because they had no fundamental 
principles. They had no mission. As 
you examine carefully the history of the 
few institutions which have had a reason¬ 
able degree of success, you will find that 
the}' started just as this institution did, 
with sound principles. But their success 
has been waning in some degree, and 
that just in proportion as they have fallen 
back from the principles they at first 
espoused. 

We have tried to keep this in mind, 
that wo had something to do besides cur¬ 
ing people. This is indeed a very small 
part of our work. We aim to teach the 
people, not only bow to get well, but how 
not to get sick. You might say that so 
far as teaching the people to keep well 
is concerned, it might injure our suc¬ 
cess, as it would lessen the number of sick 
people. I visited tv doctor once, and 
asked him bow ho was getting along. 
“ Well/ 5 be said, “of course this is confi¬ 
dential,—1 am obliged to say that we are 
having a dreadfully healthy time/’ Now 
we are trying to make a dreadfully healthy 
time for the whole country. In doing 
so. we have not convinced all the people 
in the United States nor in our own State, 
of the correctness of our principles ; but 
we have convinced a sufficient number of 
people of the fact that this institution is 
founded upon sound principles to estab¬ 
lish a large and permanent patronage. 
Our success has not been the result of 
newspaper advertising. We do very lit¬ 
tle of that, indeed. One or two thousand 
dollars would probably cover the total ex¬ 
pense of advertising up to the present 
time. Wo have believed that it' we did 
our work honestly and earnestly, people 
would patronize us. We have labored to 
make those who come to us better men 
and women, physically, mentally, and 
morally. 

Our success has been almost phenome¬ 
nal. The first years we had seventy-five 
to one hundred patients annually. We 
have now over one thousand. But this 
does not include a tenth part of the peo¬ 
ple who are benefited. We receive letters 
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every day from people in all parts of the 
world who want a home prescription, and 
advice. A man writes, and says he is sick. 
We endeavor to ascertain how he is sick. 
If he is Buffering as the rosult of abuse of 
his stomach by bad diet, and needs only 
good advice, we write to him to stop 
doing this or that, and do this or that, 
and take good care of his stomach, 
then his stomach will serve him well, 
and he may recover at home. Or, if 
his case requires, wo say to him, Gome, 
and stay with us a time, and we will 
teach you how to get well ; and if he 
comes, we instruct hint in better ways of 
living, and he goes home and gets well. 

A great share of those who come to us 
go away cured or greatly benefited, and 
they say to their invalid friends, by their 
improved looks as well as by their words, 
“ Go and do likewise, and you may get the 
same results/’ This is the way we ad¬ 
vertise. And when we have several thou¬ 
sand such persons scattered over the coun¬ 
try, saying good words for us, we think 
wo do not need to .say much for ourselves. 

Sometimes wo have people come here 
who do not get well. But they do not 
regret coming. If they can only prolong 
their lives a little while, they are con¬ 
tented, and what they learn is of inesti¬ 
mable value to them in this way. So they 
say to their friends: “Make a visit to 
the Sanitarium, and you will not regret 
it. What you will learn will more than 
compensate you for the time and money 
expended.*’ 

What we are trying to do is not to 
make money. There is not a person in 
the world who has over had any of the 
profits of this institution. All the stock¬ 
holders have assigned their dividends to 
the institution to be used for improve¬ 
ments and in treating the sick poor. The 
original stock taken in the institution was 
about #35,000. The amount of charity 
treatment given amounts to more than 
$50,000, much more than the original 
stock. 

We have laid out much in improve¬ 
ments. The total amount invested in 
this enterprise now amounts to more than 
$260,000. 

Some six years ago, when wo put up the 
first new building, wc thought perhaps it 
was a little too large. Some thought it 
a great mistake. 1 recollect many such 
remarks, made by friends in the city, 
as “To much money invested there,” “It 
is going to be a grand failure.” Well, it 
has not been a failure. During the past 


four or five years we have been obliged to 
occupy fourteen cottages in addition to 
our largo building. This new building 
has been constructed, not to fill up with 
new pationts, but to accommodate more 
comfortably those we have already with 
us. We do not want a larger number of 
patients. In fact, our family to-da}' is 
large enough to till every room in the 
house. There never has been a day since 
the erection of our first large building 
when we could put all of our family into 
it. This addition has been made to bet¬ 
ter accommodate those who come to us, 
so they may have better conditions for 
getting well. 

1 will just say two or three words more 
in regard to our principles. In the first 
place, we have not originated a single 
new thing. We have only gotten hold of 
some of the old fashioned notions which 
were held thousands of years ago. Hip¬ 
pocrates, and Pythagoras, and Esculapius 
were teachers of hygiene hundreds of 
years before Christ, They taught the 
same things we now teach. We have not 
originated any new principles. We have 
simply picked up the fragments of the 
precious truths taught by ancient phi¬ 
losophers which had long been neg¬ 
lected, and cemented them together into 
a symmetrical whole by the aid of the 
discoveries in various branches of modern 
science. The men who originated these 
truths, who worked out these principles 
from the great storehouse of nature, were 
giant minds. One of them accomplished 
more in the line of real original discovery 
of principles than has been done by all 
the genius of the present day. Those 
men loved simplicity, and this is what 
we are trying to teach the people, AYe 
are trying to lead the world back into the 
good old ways of unsophisticated inno¬ 
cence and simplicity. Our modern civil¬ 
ization has invented a multitude of artifi¬ 
cial conditions, which are destructive of 
human life and happiness. We are ear¬ 
nestly working against theBo unwholesome 
influences, and endeavoring to load hu¬ 
manity back into nature’s ways. Wo do 
not profess to cure anybody. What 
we profess is, that when people come 
here, we undertake to find out what 
made them sick, and then to aid them in 
avoiding the causes of disease, and supply 
to them healthful conditions. 

A man comes to us who has been 
indulging in some bad habit, perhaps 
the use of tobacco or whisky ; or perhaps 
a woman who has been leading a fashion- 
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able life. Wc find out what the trouble 
is, and tell the individual to stop doing 
this , and do that. We tell him we cannot 
cure him, but nature can, if he has enough 
of what the old doctors used to call the 
vis medicatrix natures ; and if he obeys or¬ 
ders, ho pretty soon begins to get well. 
These principles are not peculiar to us, 
nor in any way novel, every scientific 
physician in the land recognizes their 
correctness. The same truths were en¬ 
tertained by the foremost philosophers of 
olden time; but, unfortunately, they were 
buried up in the rubbish aud ruins of an¬ 
cient temples and dead philosophies, along 
with other truths in every branch of hu¬ 
man knowledge. 

Pythagoras taught that the world re¬ 
volves about the suu, instead of the sun 
about the world, and believed the world 
to be round. During the long years 
of darkness and superstition, concerning 
which an eminent historian remarks, 
“•For a thousand years the bath was un¬ 
known in Europe/’ all sorts of errone¬ 
ous doctrines crept into every branch of 
science. 

What we are trying to do is to correct 
some of these errors, and to rescue from 
oblivion some of the valuable truths which 
have so long been buried in an ocean of 
error. In this we are not alone. There 
are eminent men all over the world who 
have, for years, been teaching the same 
truths from different standpoints. But we 
take great courage from the fact t hat these 
principles are being recognized, and men 
everywhere seem to be reaching the same 
conclusions at which we have arrived. 
But I have extended my remarks quite 
too long ; wc wish to hear from some of 
these old patients and friends of the insti¬ 
tution who are present with us to-day. 

Remarks were made by several as fol¬ 
io vvs :— 

Mr. Kingman : I am very thankful to 
be a citizen of Battle Creek, a city which 
contains such an institution as this—one 
that is based on the principles of common 
sense. We shall hope to hear of its suc¬ 
cess in the futurb. 

Ex- Mayor W, C. Gage : I hope I may 
be pardoned for taking a few moments to 
express my pleasure in being present and 
enjoying this social interview. 

in looking over the progress of this in¬ 
stitution, a little incident comes to my 
mind that happened in. ray own experi¬ 
ence some years ago. in which my friend. 


Eld. Smith, had a part. I had the pleas¬ 
ure of entertaining him at my New Eng¬ 
land home, and we had prepared for him 
a good, old-fashioned New England din¬ 
ner. Alter spending some considerable 
time at the table, 1 asked Eld. Smith if I 
should help him to something more. He 
heaved a sigh aud exclaimed, “ Oh for 
capacity ! ” I have been thinking of 
the many times the managers of the 
Sanitarium have groaned for capacity, 
which is now afforded them in the struct¬ 
ure which we arc here to dedicate. 

As I sat here this afternoon, I asked 
myself the question, Is not the progress of 
this institution in no small degree typical 
of the progress of the principles upon 
which it is founded? I believe this to he 
the case. If these principles are correct, 
indeed society has been made better by it. 
It lias won a large place in the minds of 
the people. I travel all over the country, 
and seldom sit down to a meal at a hotel 
without seeing graham bread. At Port 
Huron, yesterday, the first thing that was 
handed me when I asked for bread was 
graham bread, although there was white 
bread also on the table. This fact shows 
the advancement of their ideas. 

As we see the prosperity of this institu¬ 
tion, we have reason to congratulate our¬ 
selves that such is the case. The Doctor 
says that nothing should be credited to 
him. J say praise is duo to those who 
have labored to build up this institution. 
We praise God for the blessings of this 
day. 

Mr. Morley : 1 believe this institution 
has been a great benefit here, and I think 
I can speak for the people of this city, in 
saying that they have no other desiro 
than for its welfare and future prosperity. 

IIon. S. S. Hurlburt : The Doctor has 
referred to me as a sort of legal father to 
the institution, and I take pride in the 
fact that just about one year ago 1 was 
engaged in preparing the legal papers 
which effected the incorporation of the 
Sanitarium Improvement Company, by 
which this building has been erected, It 
has been asserted that a corporation has 
no soul ; but I feel sure that this corpora¬ 
tion has a soul, and (his I think is evi¬ 
denced by the beneficent work in which 
it is engaged. 

[A few complimentary remarks by this 
speaker we are not permitted to publish.] 

Da. K. : 1 must still protest that no 
praise is due either to myself or my asso- 
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dates. We have done only our duty in 
our work in this institution. So far as 1 
am concerned, any success which 1 may 
seem to have achieved, must be wholly at¬ 
tributed to the success of the principles 
for which I have worked. My belief is 
that the only true success comes from a 
steadfast adherence to sound principles. 
A number of years ago I had the good 
fortune to get aboard of a genuine princi¬ 
ple which was framed to succeed, and 
have been carried along with it; and here 
we are to-day. 

Interesting remarks were made by 
Messrs. Buckley and Saunders, and rep¬ 
resentatives of the press, also, by several 
old patients, which our space does not 
permit us to report. 

In conclusion, Dr. K. presented a large 
number of letters of regret from old 


friends and patrons who were unable to 
attend the dedicatory exercises, some ot 
which are herewith published, lie ex¬ 
pressed himself in terms of high praise 
for the energy and skill manifested by 
the contractors, Messrs. Bustt & Patter¬ 
son, of Kalamazoo, Mich., in the prosecu¬ 
tion of the work of the building ; and 
complimented the architect, Mr. L. D. 
Grosvenor, of Jackson, and Mr. Louis 
Sargent, who has had the immediate 
charge of the work, and to whose mas¬ 
terly management and anxiety to have 
everything done as well and expeditiously 
as possible, the rapid and satisfactory 
completion of the work to its present 
state of perfection is due. 

After the announcement of the program 
for the balance of the day, the exercises 
ended with an anthem by the choir and 
benediction by Eld. Smith. 


-—- 



The following are a few of the many 
letters received from old patients and 
friends of the institution, regretting their 
inability to be present at the dedicatory 
exercises, and yet unwilling to be wholly 
“left out” upon that occasion:— 

From Horn. It. K. FllioU, A liict* Juslicc 

of (lie Stsite of* liMliaiasi. 

It gave me sincere pleasure to receive a let¬ 
ter from you, and I am proud and grateful to 
know that I am so kindly remembered by you. 
It is with keen regret that I am compelled to 
deny myself the pleasure of joining in the dedi¬ 
catory ceremonies of the 18th inst., for an engage¬ 
ment, long since made, and which cannot be de¬ 
nied, calls me to Cincinnati on that day. 

I am profoundly grateful to you for having re¬ 
membered me among your friends, and for hav¬ 
ing assigned me a place among those worthy to 
take part in your dedicatory ceremonies. 

The great and good work in which you and 
your associates are engaged, and in which you 
have so faithfully labored, is one which all good 
men must earnestly desire to see crowned with 
the amplest measure of success. Without os¬ 
tentation, and without the regard of self, which 
is so often the sole power that impels men to ac¬ 
tion, you have done a grand work,—grand not 
merely because it has done so much to alleviate 
human misery and conquer disease, but because 
the elevating and refining influences which are 
cast about those who come within your doors pu¬ 
rify and exalt the mental and moral part of man. 
It is devoutly to be wished that the circle of 


your influence may widen with the lengthening 
years of existence, and that its power for good 
may extend far over the land ; I trust that you 
may grow in strength, and that the dawn which 
now promises so brightly may “ widen into a 
clear and boundless day.” My memories of the 
Sanitarium are those of restful peace and quiet¬ 
ness, and of freedom from the evils and cares which 
lie so thick along the pathway of all who are out in 
life's continuous strife. The example which you 
and the founders of the institution have sot be¬ 
fore the world is, it is not too much to say with 
all the force the word implies, sublime; and it is 
one which will, I doubt not, do much to promote 
the cause of temperance, morality, and religion. 
I care not how good a man may be when he 
crosses your threshold, he will pass from it out 
into the world a purer and a better man, and 
his heart will glow with more kindly regard for 
his fellow-men, and the fires of selfishness, which 
so often consume the virtues, will be subdued if 
not extinguished. May the God of good works 
give you and your associates that high success 
and grand reward which, of right, is so richly 
merited. 

Should any of those whom it has been my good 
fortune to meet at the Sanitarium still remember 
me, I shall esteem it a favor if you will bear to 
them from me a kindly message of remembrance. 

From Rev. J. L. Doulliif, Illinois. 

Thanks for your cordial invitation to at¬ 
tend the dedication of the new Sanitarium 
building. Rest assured it would afford me very 
great pleasure to be present with you on that 
occasion. I was with you as a patient but a 
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very brief time, a few years since, and yet I 
shall always remember gratefully the wise ad¬ 
vice and kind nursing 1 received. I then hoped 
to visit you often, rest awhile, and receive fresh 
hints of how to care for and make the most of a 
somewhat frail body. But in this busy world 
we never realize our best hopes. There is al¬ 
ways something better farther on, and I shall 
still indulge the hope that I may visit the 
Sanitarium, and see you once more before 1 
become an invalid. But you will know how to 
excuse one who is trying with little strength to 
act the part of pastor, preacher, editor, pub¬ 
lisher, and Sunday-school superintendent,—and 
all in one scene during the approaching holiday 
season. T do regret sincerely that 1 cannot be 
with you on so interesting an occasion as that 
to which you invite me, However, I am glad 
to send this word of congratulation on the com¬ 
pletion of the new building. 1 rejoice with 
you, for the sake of sick humanity, in this en¬ 
larged means of accommodating patients. Thank¬ 
ing you again for your urgent and kind invita¬ 
tion, I remain ever, 

Yours most cordially. 

From Lrouanl Ler, INq.. Wisconsin. 

I am in receipt of your kind invitation to 
be present at the dedication of the Sanitarium 
on the 18th inst. I am aware that the occasion 
will be one of rare interest, and it would atfbrd 
me the greatest pleasure to be in attendance, 
but business and domestic cares seem t<» forbid. 
Allow me, however, to embrace this opportunity 
to speak a word favorable to the institution, 
and to express my entire satisfaction for per¬ 
sonal benefits received from treatment there. 
In the spring of 1881, I had been an invalid two 
years. My early demise had been freely spoken 
of, and not without reason. Physicians agreed 
upon the nature of my disease, but the case 
baffled the arts of the most skillful to effect a 
cure. A friend suggested that I should try the 
Sanitarium, which I did, as a last resort. In 
less than four months I returned home, re¬ 
stored to complete health, requiring only the nat¬ 
ural process of the system for a short time to 
restore me to full strength and vigor. This was 
accomplished by treatment alone, without the 
aid of a single dose of medicine. My appear¬ 
ance was so changed as to surprise my friends, 
and I was looked upon as one raised from the 
dead. During the time of my treatment, the 
institution, the inmates, emx>loyees, and sur¬ 
roundings all contributed to personal enjoy¬ 
ment, wliich seemed more like a protracted 
holiday vacation, than what might naturally be 
expected at a medical institute, and it was with 
feelings of regret that I was obliged to leave 
such associations. Under such circumstances, 
I should bo ungrateful indeed if I cherished 
other feelings than those of affectionate regard 
for the institution, the skillful physician who 
conducted my case, and the assistants who car¬ 
ried out liis instructions, and safely passed me 
over the most critical period of life. 


From Judg-e and 11 m. Scott. Indiana. 

With pleasure w r e have received your invi¬ 
tation to attend the dedication of your new 
building. We are glad to know we are so 
kindly remembered, but regret that we cannot 
be a part of that reunion, where so many old 
friends will meet, and those that we have be¬ 
come so much endeared to after seven years’ 
acquaintance, finding each year a warmer wel¬ 
come, and returning home with the feeling that 
w T e w’ere greatly benefited. 

From lion. Deo. Woodtord, Illinois. 

It was very kind of you thus to remember 
me with this invitation to your dedication and 
reunion. My honeBt regrets at my inability to 
be present and enjoy the occasion are in a meas¬ 
ure relieved by the thought that w’hile the known 
hospitality of your good people would certainly 
be equal to the occasion, the present R. R. fa¬ 
cilities are quite inadequate should all the friends 
desire to reach you that day. With this same 
mail comes a letter from a former patient there, 
full of rejoicing for restored health, new life 
and fresh endeavors for the Master’s service ; 
and 1 am grateful, not, only for the quiet restful 
hospitality extended to myself, but for its more 
beneficent acts upon my friends and fellows. 
Ob, how many of earth’s afflicted ones turn to 
your Sanitarium as to the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land : and ’mid to-day’s moral eclec¬ 
ticism and loyalty to the loaves and fishes, how 
like a great luminous finger-board your institu¬ 
tion points us to Him who, as He trod this earth, 
charged with no less a mission than a w orld’s 
redemption, knew no moment too precious in 
which to touch the leper or to pity the poor. 
To spare the waste of human life, to add by jot 
or tittle to the sum total *>f human happiness, is 
to weave another song into eternity’s long, deep 
thanksgiving psalm. But I only intended to say 
a word expressing my thanks, and my best 
wishes for the enjoyment of the occasion and 
the success of your future work with your in¬ 
creased facilities. 

From rs. A. €'• U insor, ieliigan. 

Your invitation to the dedication mid re¬ 
union is just received, Nothing could give me 
more pleasure than to be present on that occa¬ 
sion. But under existing circumstances it will 
be impossible. I hope and trust you will have 
a grand and glorious time. Long rnay the dear 
old Sanitarium stand in its majesty, with its doors 
open to receive the sick and suffering sons and 
daughters of humanity to its motherly care. 

From A. S. Dunbar. Attorney at l.aw. 

Indiana. 

Your kind invitation to the dedication of 
the new' building and reunion of old friends and 
patients of the Sanitarium, Dec. 18, is just re¬ 
ceived ; aitU while gratified and thankful that 
my name is enrolled among the friends of your 
uoble institution, my circumstances at the pres¬ 
ent are such that I feel compelled—very unwil- 
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lingly—to deny myself the pleasure of being 
present on that delightful occasion. Permit 
me, through you, to convey my best wishes and 
kind remembrances to each and all assembled 
with you, with whom 1 have the honor of an 
acquaintance, and believe me 
Very truly yours. 

From ('Iiun. II. Topping. AYisconsin. 

Nothing would afford me more pleasure 
than to be present at the dedication of the new 
building, and join in the reunion of old friends 
on that occasion. I notice that the new build¬ 
ing occupies the ground on which the first San¬ 
itarium stood to which I wended my way in the 
summer of 1869, doubtful whether I should 
leave it in a carriage or a coffin. Old memories 
come freighted with the varying experiences of 
that eventful summer, during which I gradually 
changed from a hopeless invalid, weak in body 
and weak in will, to full manhood. As I 
emerged from that institution full of hope and 
courage to faco life’s struggles, I compared my¬ 
self to one on whom a miracle had been per¬ 
formed ! Never while T live can I forget, or 
cease to be grateful for the new life I received 
at your institution. And although it is not 
compatible with my business engagements to be 
present with you, I send you cordial greeting, 
and trust that the blessings of the Great Physi¬ 
cian may rest upon you and all your efforts to 
alleviate the sufferings of humanity. 

From Prof. Ocorge P. lirowne, Pres¬ 
ident of Hie Indiana State Normal 
School. 

It would give me very great pleasure to ac¬ 
cept your invitation to the dedication of your 
new building, and reunion of old friends ; but 
it occurs at a time when it is impossible for me 
to leave my post. I remember with great pleas¬ 
ure my short stay with you, and well I may ; 
or I have not been so well for many a year as 
T have become from your treatment and advice 
while a member of your institution. I shall 
long remember with gratitude the Sanitarium. 


Prom Prof. Samuel Johnson, of Hie 
Stale Agricultural College, Midi. 

1 beg to acknowledge your kind invitation 
to the dedication of your new building. While 
my stay with you was brief, it proved so benefi¬ 
cial that I shall not soon forget the Sanitarium. 
I regret that a prior engagement will not permit 
my being with you on this “festal day.” Accept 
my cordial congratulations and best wishes. 


From Fred N. Scott, A. IS., Michigan. 

Your kind invitation received. T am very 
sorry that my duties here will prevent my at¬ 
tending the dedication; but if my congratula¬ 
tions, best wishes, and all that sort of thing, 
will be of any service, you can draw on me for 
an unlimited amount. From reports that have 
come to my ears from time to time, and from the 


ocular evidence furnished by the cut at the head 
of your letter, I judge that the Sanitarium has 
quite outgrown its youthful roundabout and 
knickerbockers. I trust it has passed into a se¬ 
rene and mellow middle-age that shall prove to 
be perennial. 


From Judge II. G. Wells, Michigan. 

I regret that the inclement weather will pre¬ 
clude my presence at the dedication of the 
new building and the reunion of the friends and 
patients of the Sanitarium the 18th inst. I cor¬ 
dially thank you for the invitation extended to 
Mrs. Wells and myself, and you will please 
accept our wishes that the occasion may prove 
(as it undoubtedly will) one of great pleasure to 
all interested; also for the future success and 
prosperity 4 of the institution. 


Front lion, and Mrs. T. J. Co\ and Fam¬ 
ily, Iowa. 

We wish to tell you how sorry we all are 
that the invitation to the dedication of the new 
building of one of the noblest institutions of the 
country, cannot be accepted. 


From Miss Jessie ('onant. 111. 

I regret that it is impossible for me to be 
present at the dedication and reunion to which 
you so kindly invite ine. The new addition 
must he a fine improvement. 1 am always 
pleased to hear of the prosperity of the Sanita¬ 
rium. I spent many pleasant days there, and 
formed many pleasant friendships, and I shall 
always be grateful for the benefit Mrs. Acers 
and myself received. 


From lhv. W. £. ISlackstonc, III. 

Please accept my sincere thanks for your 
kind invitation to attend the dedication of the 
new building. I regret that I cannot accept the 
same. I hope you may have an eu joy able and 
profitable occasion. 


From O. F. Conklin, Michigan. 

I am in receipt of your kind invitation to 
attend the dedication of the largest Sanitarium 
in the world, and thought until this morning 
that I would certainly be with you. I veiy 
much regret that T cannot make one of your 
number. I think of visiting the South in a few 
days to spend a little time; and should I do so, 
T shall be pleased to call and leave a chromo for 
your ,4 Rogues’ Gallery.” 


From ■>. I*. Gibson, Pennsylvania. 

Your very clever invitation to attend the 
dedication of the new, or improved Sanitarium, 
just received. We regret very much indeed to 
say that we cannot be with you. Had we re¬ 
ceived the invitation in time, we certainly would 
have tried to be on hand, as nothing would have 
given us more pleasure than to have met you, 
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together with many of the old patients who I 
presume will be there, many of them, like 
myself, no doubt, enjoying good health, and 
owing their present life to the treatment re¬ 
ceived at the Sanitarium. I feel very thankful 
to that institution for the life I now enjoy. 
Hoping you all may have a very pleasant time, 
I am very respectfully yours. 


From lion. M. 1>. Parkliurst, Iowa. 

Many thanks from my sister and myself for 
the invitation to the formal opening of the new 
building. We greatly regret not being able to 
be present. 


From Mrs. llell Warner Reynold.**, II. 

IK, ftlieliigan. 

Your kind invitation to be present at the 
reunion and dedication of the new building, is 
just received. I cannot tell you how much 
pleasure it would afford me to accept it, but 
circumstances will not permit. Please accept 
the regrets of my husband and self. We shall 
hope to visit you at some future time. I 
always think of the dear old Sanitarium as one 
of. my homes, and pleasant memories are con¬ 
nected with my stay among you. 


From Mrs. Sheridan, Illinois*. 

It is with extreme regret that I find I am 
not able to attend the “ dedication and reunion ” 
at Battle Creek on Dec. 18. My memories of 
the Sanitarium are all of the most pleasant kind, 
and I date my firmer health and strength from 
my sojourn there. 

Wishing you abundant success in your great 
and noble work, 

I remain most sincerely yours. 


From Beiaj. Hoesoii. Indiana. 

Your kind invitation to be present at the 
dedication of your new building was received, 
and I would gladly be with you and the old pa¬ 
trons of the institution on that occasion. Al¬ 
though I was an invalid, I look back with 
pleasure to the few weeks spent in the Sanita¬ 
rium in 1881. The beginning of my recovery 
to fair health also dates back to the same time. 


From Prof. O. U. I 'lark, of Indiana Fni- 
versity, Indiana. 

Your very kind and cordial invitation to 
be present at the dedication and reunion re¬ 
news my strong desire to revisit the institution 
whicli in a few weeks did me so much good. 
I promise myself the pleasure and the gain of a 
stay of some time with you in the near future, 
but present engagements prevent my accept¬ 
ance of your welcome fur the 18th inst. 


From HIr«. €. II. Tyler. 

“ Some lives are like ships that pass in 
the night, and speak each other in parsing.” 


In my life I liave met and passed many without 
a thought cast back. Not so in the pleasant 
experience of the healing virtues of the Sani¬ 
tarium, and of the kindly ministration to my¬ 
self and son by physician and nurses,—all, in¬ 
deed, with whom I came in contact. Accept 
grateful remembrance, and the earnest hope 
that the Sanitarium may prove a home of com¬ 
fort and hope to many a suffering one. 


COMPLETION OF THE LARGEST SANITA¬ 
RIUM IN THE WORLD. 

Just one year ago, at a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Medical and 
Surgical Sanituiaum, among other sub¬ 
jects of interest and importance the ques¬ 
tion of an addition to the main build¬ 
ing for the purpose of providing larger 
and better accommodations for the invalid 
patrons of the institution, was considered. 
For several years the accommodations 
had been quite insufficient to meet the 
demands of the rapidly growing patron¬ 
age. On this account it had been nec¬ 
essary to hire a large number of cottages 
in addition to those owned by the institu¬ 
tion, and during the summer more than 
one-half the entire number of patients 
had rooms outside the main building, 
which even in winter would receive loss 
than two-thirds of the family of invalids, 
notwithstanding the fact that the pressure 
for accommodations in the warm and com¬ 
fortable main building during the cold 
months of the year had led the managers 
to use for patients every possible corner 
where a bed could be placed, including 
several rooms ordinarily used as treat¬ 
ment rooms, and often so used during the 
day, though occupied by patients as lodg¬ 
ing rooms at night. A half-dozen sky¬ 
light rooms, intended only as store-rooms, 
wore at last demanded, the pressure be¬ 
came so great, and were fitted up, though 
with great reluctance on the part of the 
managers ; and at the time referred to at 
the opening of this article, these little 
rooms were all occupied, and some con¬ 
tained two persons, although scarcely 
large enough for one. Every part of the 
institution was in the same crowded con¬ 
dition. The medical offices, originally 
planned in such a manner as to be com¬ 
modious and convenient, bad long been 
given up, and sofa and cabinet beds were 
placed in the public rooms and made to 
do service at night for the accommoda¬ 
tion of new arrivals, who frequently found 
not a nook or corner to which they could 
be assigned. 
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This embarrassment had been growing 
from year to year, and had finally become 
so great that it was necessary to refuse 
admittance to many who desired to visit 
us in the winter season, on account of the 
lack of proper accommodations for them. 
These facts were presented to the Board 
of Directors by the managers, and a 
unanimous vote was passed that a suit¬ 
able addition to the building should be 
made, provided it could be done without 
increasing the present indebtedness. Aft¬ 
er due deliberation, a plan was decided 
upon, and within an almost incredibly 
short time a sufficient amount was raised 
to insure the success of the enterprise. 
Mr. L. D. Grosven or of Jackson, was em¬ 
ployed to put in architectural form the 
plans prepared by the managers; and as 
soon as these wore in readiness, copies of 
the plans were placed in the hands of sev¬ 
eral large contracting firms for bids, the 
contract for the work being awarded to 
Messrs. Bush & Patterson, of Kalamazoo, 
men whose reputation for energy and en¬ 
terprise is certainly not excelled by that 
of any in the State. 

The quiet grounds of the Sanitarium 
were now quickly transformed into a scene 
of activity as great as that which always 
exists within its walls. The original 
Main Building, which many well remem¬ 
ber with love and veneration as the spot 
where almost a generation ago they first 
learned the principles of right and good 
living, and where they exchanged the 
aches and pains and uselessness and des¬ 
pondency of disease for the comfort and 
happiness and bounding energy of health, 
occupied the site where it was proposed to 
locate the new structure, and the first 
work was to remove this somewhat an¬ 
cient structure to another location. This 
was Boon accomplished, and April 8, 1884, 
witnessed the breaking of the ground 
on the work for the erection of the new 
building, the contractors having agreed to 
finish it in six months from the date of 
beginning. 

Favorable weather enabled the work¬ 
men to mako excellent progress with the 
work, and the walls soon began to climb 
up among the trees of the surrounding 
grove, and within six weeks from the time 
the foundation was begun, the traveler 
coming in on a railroad from the west 
would readily discover t he top of t he new 
wall lined with workmen almost as thick 
as they could stand, overtopping the sur¬ 
rounding trees and the cottages of the 
city. July twenty-six, tbeportion designed 


for the gymnasium was reported ready 
for use, and was occupied as such for a 
day or two, then given up to be used for a 
dining-room, as the old one was quite too 
meager in proportions to accommodate 
the guests who were flocking in as the 
warm season advanced. Jn accordance 
with the plan laid when the improvements 
were begun in the spring, the old dining¬ 
room was now divided up into offices. 
The work was easily accomplished, and 
with comparatively small expense, as 
those who planned the first large building 
had sufficient faith to believe a future en¬ 
largement not out of the reach of possi¬ 
bilities, and so had provided for many of 
the changes needed. 

As the time for the completion of the 
work approached, many anxious inquiries 
were made of the builders as to the pos¬ 
sibility of the building’s being ready for 
occupancy by the time expected. En¬ 
couragement was given that the work 
would be done very nearly on time, al¬ 
though a little delay might occur, owing 
to the extra pains required in the con¬ 
struction of ventilating duets, and the ar¬ 
rangement of the heating apparatus. 

As the cold weather began to make its 
appearance, the cottage patients began to 
clamor for admittance to warmer quarters, 
and by extra efforts room was made for 
them by occupying the fifth story of the 
new part while the other stories were still 
incomplete. A short time later the fourth 
story was likewise occupied, and by de¬ 
grees the building was taken possession ol‘ 
from above downward, so that some time 
before the date of dedication, each story 
and every part of the building was in use. 
with the exception of the new dining¬ 
room, the oak finish of which had required 
a much longer time for its completion than 
had been expected. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 

The three accompanying cuts show bet 
ter than words can express, the material 
changes which have taken place in the 
institution between its beginning and the 
present time. 

In the summer of 1S66 the building 
shown in the first cut was purchased, and 
became the nucleus of the present mam¬ 
moth institution, under the name of the 
“ Health Reform Institute.” Although at 
first organized upon the water-cure plan, 
the institution flourished for several years. 
Hundred came to its doors, sick, infirm- 
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and sufieri ng, and after a few weeks or 
months returned to their friends restored 
to sound health, and informed as to better ; 
modes o 1 ’ living for the promotion of 
health. 


First Main Building. 


entire amount being raised on loans, thus 
involving a large indebtedness. 

Patients still increased, however, so that 
within a year the new building was insuf¬ 
ficient to accommodate all who came, and 
it became necessary to rent a large num¬ 
ber of cottages. These, too, soon 
proved inadequate to accommodate a 
family which now reached, at some 
seasons of the year, several hun¬ 
dred, and a plan was devised by 
which a large addition might be made 
to the New .Main Building, which in its 
complete form is shown in the cut be¬ 
low. During the past season this ad¬ 
dition has been made, enabling us to 
accommodate fully one-half more than 
before, and yet we have no surplus 
room. 

This grand result has not been 
achieved by sensational advertising. 
Very little advertising has been done. 
The managers have depended upon the 
recommendations of those who have 
visited them, whose interest for their 
sick friends naturally lead* them to call 
their attention to the merits of moth- 


After a few years it became evident 
that improvements were needed New 
methods were introduced, and new appli¬ 
ances added. As a result, patronage in¬ 
creas'd. Those who came were pleased 
and cured, and on returning home, sent 
their invalid friends to the same source 
whence they had found relief. 

Very soon the few small buildings of the 
institution were quite inadequate to ac¬ 
commodate the scores who docked to its 
doors for admittance. Although lit tie had 
been accumulated as the result of the 
years of labor tor the sick, the small prof¬ 
its having been all consumed in caring for 



Second Main Bui ding. 



Third, or Present Building*. 


ods which have brought to them health 
and happiness, after both had been long 
dissipated by disease. Of the thousands 
who have visited the institution, very 
few indeed have left without receiving 
substantial benefit, at least when they have 
done their part. 

As the institution has grown from its 
modest beginning to its present mammoth 
proportions, new methods and appliances 
have been gradually developed, and are 
now ottered to the suffering classes in a 
state of completeness and efficiency of 
which its managers feel a just pride, and 
which finds no equal in this or any other 
country. 


the sick poor, the urgent demands of the 
case made th * erection of a new building 
an unavoidabV necessity. Over 8100,000 
was expended for the purpose, almost the 


—One of the most attractive features of 
the improvement recently made at theSan- 
itaivmn is the rustic summer bouse. 













